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ADVERTISEMENT. 


a ee 


Te increasing anxiety excited in the 
public mind for the evangelization of the’ 
world, powerfully extends to those who 
are, or have been, instrumental in the pro- 
motion of this great okject. [ft Missionary 
Labours have a deep and vital interest, it 
is an interest which they share with Mis- 
sionaries themselves: nor is it possible to 
be unSolicitous about the character and 
actions of men who have devoted them- 
selves to so arduous and important a work. 
On this ground the Lire or Eto, as de- 
tailed in the subsequent pages, will be 
perused with some considerable share of 
sympathy, and, it is hoped, with not less 
profit. 
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THE 
LIFE 
\ OF ae 
Tux Rev. JOHN ELIOT. 
——— 


CHAP. I. 


HIS EARLY LIFE AND REMOVAL. 





Mr. Eliot’s Birth and Family. 


MPHE inspired Moses relating the Lives of 

the Ante-diluvian Patriarchs, in whom the 
Church of God and line of Christ were conti- 
nued, through the first sixteen hundred years 
of time, recites little but their birth, their age, 
and their death, and their sons and daughters. 
If those articles would satisfy the enquiries of 
such as come to read the Life of Mr. Lliot, we 
should soon have dispatched the work now upon 
our hands. The age, with the death of this 
worthy man, has been already terminated in 
the ninetieth year of the present century, (the 
seventeenth,) and the eighty-sixth year of 


his own pilgrimage. He was born at a town 


in England, the name whereof I cannot 
presently recover; nor is it necessary for me 
to look back so far as the place of his nativity, 
any more than it is for me to recite the virtues 
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2 THE LIFE OF ELIOT. 
of his parentage, of which he said “ Vix ea nos- 
“ tra voco,” “ These are things I scarcely call 
“my own.” The Atlantic ocean, like the river 
Lethe, may easily cause us to forget many 
of the things that happened on the other side. 
He came to New-England in the month of 
November, 1631, among those blessed old 
planters, which laid the foundations of a re- 
markable country, devoted to the exercise 
of the protestant religion, in its purest and 
highest reformation: he left behind him in 
England, a virtuous young gentlewoman, whom 
he had purposed a marriage unto; and she 
coming hither the year following, their mar- 
riage was consummated in the month of Octo- 
ber, 1632. 


This wife of his youth lived with him until 


' She became to him also the staff of his age } 


and she left him not until about three or four 
years before his own departure to those hea- 
venly regions, where, they. now together see 
light. She was a woman very eminent, both 
for holiness and usefulness, and she, excelled 
most that have done wirtuously, Her name 
was Ann, and gracious was her nature. God 
made her a rich blessing, not only to her family, 
butalso to her neighbourhood; and when at 
last she died, I heard and saw her aged hus- 
band, who else very rarely wept, yet now with 
tears over the coflin, before the good people, a 
vast confluence of which were come, to her 
funeral, say, «“ Here lies my dear, faithful, 
“‘ pious, prudent, prayerful wife; I shall go to 


“her, and she not return to me.”’ 
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_. By her, did God give him six worthy ehil- 
dren. His first-born was a daughter, born 
Sept. 17, 1633. This gentlewoman is yet 
alive, and well approved: for her piety and 
gravity. His next was a son, born Aug. 31, 
4636: he bore his father’s name, and had his 
father’s grace. He was a person of notable 
accomplishments, anda lively, zealous, acute 
preacher, not only to the English at New-Cain- 
bridge, but also to the Indians thereabout. 
He grew so fast, that he was found ripe for 
heaven many years ago; and upon his death- 
bed. uttered such penetrating tiings as could 
proceed from none but one upon the borders 
and confines of eternal glory. Itis a pity that 
so many of them are-forgotten; but one of 
them, I think, we have cause to reniember; 
“« Well,” said he “ my dear friends, there is.a 
“dark day coming upon poor New-England; 
“and in so dark a day, I pray how will you 
“‘ provide for your own security ? My counsel 
“ to you is, get an interest in the blessed Lord 
“ Jesus Christ; and that will carry you to the 
“world’s end.”’ His third was also a son, born 
Dec. 20,1638. Him he called Joseph, and 
made a Joseph of him: this person is at this 
time a pastor to the church at Guildford, and 
one of great note, as well through the whole 
country, as in the particular colony of Con- 
necticut, to which God has made him consider- 
able. His fourth was a Samuel, born June 
22, 1641, who died, a most lovely young man, 
eminent for learning and goodness, a fellow of 
the college, and a candidate of the ministry. 

B2 His 
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4 THE LIFE OF SLIOT. 

His fifth was an Aaron, born Feb. 15, 1643, 
who though he died very young, yet first ma- 
nifested many good things towards the Lord 
God of Israel. His last was a Benjamin, born 
Jan. 29, 1646. Of all these three it may be 
said, as it was of Haran, They died before 
their father; but it may also be written over 
their graves; All these died in faith. By the 
pious design of their father, they were all con- 
secrated unto the service of God, in the ministry 
of the Gospel; but God saw meet rather to 
fetch thein away, by adeath, which therefore 
I dare not call premature, to glorify him in 
another and a better world. They all gave 
such demonstrations of their conversion to God, 
that the good old man would sometimes com- 
fortably say, “ I have had six children, and I 
«« bless God for his free grace, they are all ei- 
ther with Christ, or in Christ; and my mind 
“ ig now alrest concerning them.’ And when 
some asked him, how he could bear the death 
of such excellent children? bis humble reply 
thereto was this, “ My desire was that they 
«« should have served Godon earth ; but if God 


«< will chuse to have them rather serve him in 


“heaven, I have nothing to object against it, 
« but his will be done.” His Benjamin was 
made the Son of his right hand ; for the invi- 
tation of the good people at Roxbury placed 
him in the same pulpit with his father, where 
he was his assistant for many years; there they 
had “a proof of him, that as a son with his 
« father, he served with him in the Gospel.” But 
his fate was like that which the great rhe 
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ale THE LIFE OF ELIOT. . 6 

Nazianzen describes in his discourse upon the 

death of his honourable brother, his aged fa- 

ther being now alive and present; “ My father, 

“having laid up in a better world, a rich in- 

“ heritance for his children, senta son of his 
_ © Betore, to take possession of it.” 


Mr, Eliot’s early conversion, sacred employ- 
meni, and removal into America. 


Auw that I have hitherto said, is no more 
than an entrance into the history of John Eliot. 
An Enoch such as he, must have something 
more than these things recorded of him; his 
walk with God must be’more largely laid be- 
fore the world, as a thing that would bespeak 
us all to be followers, no less than admirers, 
of it. i 

‘He had not passed many turns in the world, 
before he knew the meaning of a saving turn 
from: the vanities of an unregenerate state, 
unto God in Christ, by a true repentance 5 he 
had the singular happiness and privilege of an 
early conversion from the ways which original 
sin disposes all men unto. One of the princi- 
pal instruments which the God of heaven used 
in tmging and filling the mind of this chosen 
vessel with good principles, was that venerable 
Thomas Hooker, whose name in the churches 
of the Lord Jesus, is, “ Asan omtment poured 
« forth ;” of whom worthy master Fuller writes, 
As Latimer would not stick to say, St. Bilney, 
so neither I to say, St. Hooker. It was 
an acquaintance with him, that contributed 

BS more 





6 THE LIFE OF FLIOT. 
more than a little to the accomplishment. of 
our Elisha for that work unto which the Most 
High designed him. His liberal education 
having new tie addition of religion to direct 
it, and improve it, gave such a bias to his 
young soul, as quickly discovered itself in very 
signal instances. His first appearance in the 
world after his education in the university at 
Cambridge, was in the difficult, and unthank- 
ful, but very necessary employment of a school- 
master, which employment he discharged with 
a good fidelity. And as this first essay of his 
iy improvement was no more disgrace unto him, 
i than it was unto the famous Jerome, and 
i others, that they thus began to be serviceable ; 
‘ so it rather prepared him for the further ser- 
A vice which his mind was how set upon. He 
was of opinion that the calling of a minister 
was the only one, wherein aman might be 
more serviceable to the church of God, than in 
that of a schoolmaster: wherefore having de- 
dicated himself unto God betimes, he could not 
reconcile himself to any less way of serving 
his Creator and Redeemer, than by the sacred 
yninistry of the Gospel ; but, alas, where should 
he have opporiunities for the exercising of it? 
Jt was nowa time when some hundreds of those 
amiable people who had the name of Pu- 
ritans pot upon them, transported themselves, 
with their whole families «i interests, into the 
desarts of America, that tl.ey might here peace- 
ably erect Congregational «< surches, and 
therein attend and maintain all the pure insti- 
tations of the Lord Jesus Christ; having the 
encou- 
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THE LIFE OF ELIOT. 7 
encouragement of royal charters, that they 
should never have any interruption in the en- 
joyment of those precious an: pleasant things. 
Here was a prospect which quickly determined 
the devout soul of young Eliot, unto a remove 
into New-England, while it was yet a land not 
sown He quickly listed himself among those 
valiant soldiers of the | ord Jesus, who cheer- 
fully encountered first the perils of the Atlantic 
ocean, and then the fatigues ofthe New-English 
wilderness, that they might have an undis- 
turbed communion with him in his appoint- 
ments here. And thus did he betimes procure 
himself the consolation of having «fterwards, 
and for ever, a place in that remenibrance of 
God, “ | remember thee, the kindness of thy 
“youth, and the love of thine espousals, when 
“thou wentest after me into the wilderness.” 

On his first arrival in New-England, he 
joined himself unto the church at Boston. 
Mr. Wilson, the pestor of that church, was gone 
back into England, that he might perfect the 
settlement of his affairs; and i: |.is ansence 
young Mr Eliot was he that supplied ‘sis place. 
Upon the return of Mr Wilson, that church 
was intending to have made Mr Eliot tis col- 
league, and their teacier; but Vr Eliot had 
engaged unto a select number of his pious and 
christian friends in England thatiftiey should 
come ito these parts before he siiould be in 
the pastoral care of any other people, he would 
give himself to them, and be for their service. 
It happened, that these friends transported 
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THE LIFE OF ELIOT. 
themsélves hither the year after him, and chose 
their habitation at the town of Roxbury. A 
church being now gathered at this place, he 
was in a little while ordained to the teaching 
and ruling of that holy society. 


CHAP. © 














F THE LIFE OF ELIOT. 9 


CHAP. IL. 


HIS CONDUCT AS A CHRISTIAN. 


His eminent Piety. 


@ UCH was the piety of our Eliot, that like 
Moses, he had upon his face, so to speak, a 
continual shine, arising from his uninterrupted 
commuiion with the Fatherof Spirits. He was 
indeed a man of prayer, and might say after the 
Psalmist, I prayer, as being in a manner made 
up of it. Cculd the wails of his study speak, 
they would surprise us with a relation of the 
many hundred and thousaid fervent prayers 
which he there poured out before the lord. He 
not only made it his daily practice to “ enter 
“ into his closet, and shut bis door, and pray to 
“‘ his Father in secret,’ but ue woud often set 
apart whole days for prayer with fasting in 
secret places, before the God ofheaven. Prayer 
solemnized with fa-ting was indeed so agree- 
able to him, that 1 have sometimes thought he 
might justly inherit the name of Joannes Je- 
junator, which for the like reason was given to 
one of the renowned ancients. Especially, 
when there was any remarkable difficulty be- 
fore 
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10 THE LIFE OF ELIOT. 

fore him, he took this way to encounter and 

overcome it; being of Dr. Preston’s mind, 

“ That when we would have any great things 

“ to be accomplished, the best policy is to work 

<< by an engine which the world sees nothing of.” . 
He could say, as the pious Robertson did upon 

his death-bed, “I thank God I have loved fasting 

« and prayer with all iny heart!’ If one would 
have known what that sacred thing, the spirit 
of prayer, intends, in him there might have been 
seen a most luminous and practical exposition 
of it. He kept his heart ina frame for prayer, 
with a marvellous constancy, and was conti- 
nually provoking all that were about him there- 
unto. When he heard any considerable news, his 
usual and speedy reflection thereupon would be, 
«‘ Brethren, let us turn all this into prayer ;” 
and he was perpetually giving impulse to the 
wheel of prayer, both more privately in the 
“meetings, and more publicly in the churches 
of his neighbourhood. When he came to an 
house where he was intimately acquainted, 
he would often say, “ Come, let us not have a 
“¢ visit without a prayer ; let us pray down the 
« blessing of heaven on your family before we 
«« go.” Especially when he came into a society 
of ministers, before he had sat long with them, 
they would look to hear him urging, “ Brethren, 
«the Lord Jesus takes much notice of what is 
‘* done and said among his ministers when they 
“are together; let us pray before we part.” 
And hence also his whole breath seemed in a 
sort made up of ejaculatory prayers; many | 
scores of which winged messengers he dis- 
patched 
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) THE LIEF OF ELIOT. 11 nf 
_ patched away to heaven upon pious. errands 
every day. By them he bespoke blessings upon 
almost every person or affair that he was con- 
cerned with; and he carried every thing to God i 
with some pertinent hosannahs or hallelujahs | 
over it. He was a mighty and a happy man, 
that had his quiver full of these heavenly ar- 
rows: and when he was ever so straightly be- 
sieged by human occurrences, yet he fastened 
the wishes of his devout soul unto. them, and 
very dexterously shot them up to heaven over 
the head of all. 

As he took thus delight in speaking to the 
Almighty, God, no less did he in speaking of 
him, In serious and savoury. discourses he 
still had his, tongue “like the pen ofa ready 
*“ -writer.”” The Jesuits at Nola once made an 
order, “that no, man should speak of God at 
‘Call; but this excellent person almost made 
it an order. wherever he came, “to speak of 
“ nothing but God.” He was indeed sufficient- 
ly pleasant and witty in company, and was af: 
fable and facetious, rather than morose in con- 
yersation; but he. had a remarkable gravity 
mixed with it, anda singular skill of raising 
some. holy observation out cf whatever matter 
of discourse. lay, before. him; nor. would: he 
ordinarily, dismiss, any theme without some 
gracious, divine, pithy, sentence thereupon. 
Doubtless. he imposed it as a law. upon. himself; 
that he, would.leave, something of God,.andihea: 
ven, and religion, with all that should come near 
him; so thatin all places his company was at- 
tended with majesty and reverence; and it was 
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12 THE LIFE OF ELIOT. 

no sooner proper for him to speak, but, like 
Mary’s open box of ointment, he filled the whole 
room with the perfumes of the graces on his 
lips, and the christian hearers tasted unusual 
sweetness in his well-seasoned speeches. 

His conferences were like those which Ter- 
tullian affirms to have been common among the 
Saints in his days, “ Ut qui sciret Dominum au- 
«: dire,’ “ As knowing the ear of God was open to 
<¢them all ;” and be managed so as to manifest 
that he was bound heaven-ward, in his whole 
communication He had a particular art at 
spiritualizing earthly objects, and raising high 
thoughts from very mean things. As once go- 
ing with some feebleiess and weariness up the 
hill on which his meeting-house now stands, he 


-gaid to the person that led him, “ This is very 


« like the way to heaven, itis up hill; the Lord 
« by his grace fetch us up!’’ aud instantly spy- 
ing abush near him, he as nimbly added, « And 
« truly there are thorns and briars in the way 
« to0!? Which instance I would not have sin- 
gled out from the many thousands of his occa- 
sional reflections, but only that | might suggest 
unto the good people of Roxbury, something » 
for them to think upon, when they are going 
up to the house of the Lord. Itis enough, that 
as the friend of a famous man could profess that 
he never weat unto him without coming away, 
« Aut doctior aut melior,”’ “ Either the wiser or 
‘better’. fromhim; so itis an acknowledgment 
which more than one friend of Eliot’s has made 
concerning him, “ I was never with him, butI 
« got, or might have got some good from ares 
n 




















THE LIFE OF ELIOT. 13 

And hearing from the great God, was an ex- 
ercise of like satisfaction unto the soul of this 
good man, with speaking either to him, or of 
him. He was a mighty student of the sacred 
Bible; and it was unto him as his necessary 
food. He made the Bible his companion, and 
his counsellor, and the holy lines of Scripture 
more enamoured him, than the profane ones of 
Tully ever did the famous Italian cardinal. 
He would not, upon easy terms, have gone one 
day together without using a portion of the Bi- 
ble as an antidote against temptation. And 
_ he would prescribe it unto others, with his pro- 
_ batum est upon it; as once particularly a pious 
woman, vexed with a wicked husband, com- 
_ plaining to him that bad company was all the 
day still infesting of her house, and what should 
she do? he advised her, “ Take the Holy Bible 
** into your hands when the bad company comes, 
** and you'll soon drive them out of the house.” 
The woman made the experiment, and thereby 
_ cleared her house from the haunts that had mo- 
lested it. By the like way it was that he clear- 
ed his heart of what he was loth to have re- 
| Maining there. Moreover, if ever any man 
could, he might pretend unto that evidence of 
uprightness, “ Lord, I have loved the habi- 
_ * tation of thine house ;”’ for he not only gave 
something more than his presence there twice 
on the Lord’s days, and once a fortnight besides 
on the lectures, in his own congregation; but 
he made his weekly visits unto the lectures in 
the neighbouring towns. How often was he 
C seen 
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14 THE LIFE. OF- ELIOT. 


‘seen at Boston, Charlestown, Cambridge, Dor- 


chester, waiting upon the word of God, in the 
recurring opportunities, and counting a“ day 
‘sin the courts of the Lord better than, a thou- 
“ sand!” It is hardly conceivable, how in the 
midst of so many studies and labours as he was: 
at home engaged in, he could possibly repair 
to so many lectures abroad; and herein he 
aimed not only at his own edification, but at 
the countenancing and encouraging of the lee- 
tures which he went unto, Thus he took heed 
that he might hear, and he took as much heed 
how he heard; he set himself as in the presence 
of the eternal God, and.said, “ I will hear what 
«« God the Lord will’ speak.’ He expressed: a 
diligent. attention, by a watchful, and wakefal - 
posture, and by. turning to the texts quotediby 
the preacher.; he expressed a suitable affection 
by feeding on, what was delivered, and. accom- 
panying it with a heartdevoutly elevated 5 and 
they whose. good hap it was to go home with 
him, were sure, of having another sermon by 
the way, until their very“ hearts burned) in 
« them.” Lactantius truly said, “ Non est vera 
“« religio, quee cum templo relinquitur,” “ That 
«is nob genuine picty, which only. discovers 
« itselfin the, temple;” but: our Eliot: always 
carried much ofreligion with him from the house 
of God. 

In a word he was one who; lived in heaven 
while he: was on, earth; and it is no/more than 
pure justice that he should live on, earth after he 
is inheaven, We cannot say that we ever saw 
him walking any whither, but he was therem 
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THE LIFE OF ELIOT. 16 
walking with God; wherever he sat, he had 
God. by him, and it was in the everlasting arms 
of God that he slept at night. Methought he 
a. little discovered his heavenly way of living, 
when walking one day in his garden, he pluck- 
ed up a weed that he saw growing there, and 
when afriend pleasantly said unto him, “ Sir, we 


«© must be heavenly minded ;”’ he immediately 


replied, “ It is true; and this is no impedi- 
<‘ment to it; for were I sure to go to heaven 
‘to morrow, I would do what I do to day.” 


From such a frame of spirit it was that once in 


a visit, finding a merchant in his. counting- 
house, where he saw books of business only on 
his table, but all his books of devotion on the 
shelf, he gave this advice unto him, “ Sir, 
“ here is earth on the table, and heaven on the 
‘‘ shelf; pray do not sit so much at the table 
“as altogether to forget the shelf; let not earth. 
“by any means thrust heaven out of your 
<* mind.” 

Indeed I cannot give a fuller description of 
him, than what was in a paraphrase that I 
have heard himself make upon that Scripture, 
“¢ Our conversation is in heaven.” J writ from 
him as he uttered it. 

‘© Behold, said he, the ancient and excellent 
‘«‘ character of a true Christian ; itis that which 
Peter calls, « holiness‘in all manner of ¢on- 
«« ¢yersation;’ you shall not find a Christian 
“out of the way of godly conversation. For, 
‘«« First, a seventh part of our time is all spent in 
«‘ heaven, when we are duly zealous for, and 
« zealous on, the Sabbath of-God. Besides, 
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God has written on the head of the Sabbath, 
Remember ; which looks both forwards and 
backwards; and thusa good part of the week 
will be spent in sabbatizing. Well, but for 
the rest of our time! why, we shall have 
that spent in heaven, before we have done. 
Secondly, we have many days for both 
prayer and thanksgiving in our pilgrimage ; 
and these are so many Sabbaths more. 
Moreover, Thirdiy, we have our Lectures 
every week, and pious people will not miss 
them, if they can help it. Furthermore, 
Fourthly, we have our private meetings 
wherein we pray, and sing, and repeat ser- 
mons, and confer together about the things 
of God; and being now come thus far, we 
are in heaven almost every day. Buta little 
farther, Fifthly, we perform family-duties 
every day; we have our morning and even- 
ing sacrifices, wherein having read the Scrip- 
tures to our families, we call upon the name 
of God, and every now and then carefully 
calechise those that are under our charge. 
Sixthly, we shall also have our daily devo- 


“ tions in our closets; wherein, unto supplica- 
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tion before the Lord, we shall add some 
serious meditation upon his word; a David 
will be at this work no less than thrice aday. 
Seveuthly, we have likewise many scores of 
ejaculations in a day; and these we have, 
like Nehemiah, in whatever place we come 
into. Lighthly, we have our occasional 


* thoughts, and our occasional talks upon spi- 


«ct 


ritual matters; and we have our occasional 
“ acts 

















THE LIFE OF ELIOT. 17 
“ acts of charity, wherein we do like the inha- 
“bitants of heaven every day. Ninthly, in 
“our callings, in our civil callings, we keep 
“up heavenly frames; we buy and sell and 
“toil, yea, we eat and drink, with some eye 
“ both to the command and the honour of God 
“ inall. Behold, I have notnow left an inch of 
“time to be carnal; it is all engrossed for 
‘heaven. And yet, lest here should not be 
“ enough, lastly, we have our spiritual warfare. 
“ We are always encountering the enemies of 
“ our souls, which continually raises our hearts 
“ unto our Helper and Leader in the heavens. 
“«« Let no man say, ‘ It is impossible to live at 
«« ¢thisrate ;? for we have known some live thus ; 
« and others, that have written of such a life, 
«« have but spun a web out of their own blessed 
“experiences. New-England has examples of 
«this life; though alas, it is to be lamented, 
« that the distractions of the world, in too 
“ many professors, do’ becloud the beauty: of 
‘©a heavenly conversation. In'fine, our em- 
« ployment lies in heaven. In the morning, 
«cif we ask, ‘ Where am'I to be to day?” Our 
“ souls must answer, ‘In heaven.’ In the 
<< eventing if we ask, ‘ Where have I been to 
<¢ * day? Our souls may answer, ‘ In heaven.’ 
« Tf thou art a believer, thou art no stranger 
<¢ to heaven while thou livest; and when'thou 
«« diest, heaven willbe no strange place to 
« thee; no, thou hast been there a thousand 
« times before.” 
In this language have I heard him express 
himself; and he did what he said; he was one 
c3 oi 
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18 THE LIFE OF ELIOT. , 
of those, “ Quifaciendo docent, que facienda 
“« docent,”’ “ Who enforce preceptby example.” 


His particular care and zeal about the Lord’s- 


day. 


AmonG the many instances in which his 
holiness was remarkable, I must not omit his 
exact “remembrance of the Sabbath-day, to 
“« keep it holy.” 

It has been justly observed, That our whole 
religion fares according to our Sabbath; that 
poor Sabbaths make poor Christians; and that 


a strictness in our Sabbaths inspires a vigour : 


into all our other duties: Mr. Eliot knew this, 
and it was with a most exemplary zeal that he 
acknowledged the Sabbath of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Had he been asked, “ Servasti Domini- 
“ cum ?”’ * Dost thou keep holy the Sabbath ?” 
he could have made a right Christian 
primitive answer thereunto. The sun did not 
set, the evening before the Sabbath, till he 
had begun his preparation for it ; and when the 
Lord's-day came, you might see him “ in the 
« Spirit.’ Every day was a sort of Sabbath 
to him, but the Sabbath-day was a type of 
heaven. He laboured that he might on this 
high day have no words or thoughts but such 
as were agreeable thereunto; he allowed in 
himself no actions, but those of a raised soul. 
One should hear nothing dropping from his 
lips on this day, but the milk and honey of the 
country, in which there yet remains a rest for 
the people of -God; and if he beheld in any 

person 
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THE LIFE OF ELIOT. ig 
person whatsoever, whether old or young, any 
profanation of this day, he would be sure to 
rebuke it. And hence also unto the general 
engagements of a covenant with God, which it 
was his desire to bring the Indians into, he 
added a particular article, wherein they bind 
themselves, To remember the Sabbath-day, to 
keep it holy, as long as they live. ; 

The mention of this, gives me an opportu- 
nity to vindicate a great man. Owen in his 
elaborate exercitations on the Lord’s day, had 
let fall such a passage as this : 

«« | judge, that the observation of the Lord’s 
« day is to be commensurate unto the use of 
“ our natural strength on any other day, from 
« morming to night.. The Lord’s day 1s to be 
« set apart unto the ends of a holy rest unto 
«< God, by every one, according as his natural 
« strength will enable him to employ himself 
“in his lawful occasions any other day of the 
“« week.” 

This passage was subject to such a misun- 
derstanding, as that it gave some scandal unto 
several very learned and pious men; among 
whom Mr. Eliot was one: whereupon with his 
usual zeal, gravity, and sanctity, he wrote 
unto the doctor his opinion; who returned 
unto him an answer full of respect, some part 
whereof I shall here transcribe 

« As to what concerns the natural strength 
“«« of men, saith he, either | was under some 
«« mistake in my expression, or you seem to be 
“‘ so, in your apprehension. I never thought, 


« and I hope [ haye not said, for I cannot find 
i 66 it, 
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20 THE LIFE OF ELIOT. 


‘it, that the continuance of the Sabbath is to 


“* be commensurate unto the natural strength of 
“man, but only that it is an allowable means 
“ of men’s continuance in Sabbath duties ; 
.“ which I suppose you will not deny, lest you 
“< should cast the consciences of eee into 
“ inextricable difficulties. 

« When first | engaged in that work, I in- 
“< tended not to have spoken one word about 
“the practical observation of the day; but 
“only to have endeavoured the revival of a 
* truth which at present is despised ‘and con- 
“temned amoung us, and strenuously opposed 
“by sundry divines of the United Provinces, 


“ who call the doctrine of the Sabbath, ‘ Fig- - 


«mentum Anglicanum,’ ‘ A figment of the 
«‘« English churches.’ Upon the desire of 
“learned men in these parts, it was, that lL 
“ undertook the vindication of it. Having now 
“ discharged the debt, which in this matter I 
“ owed unto the truth and church of God, 
“ though not as I ought, yet with such a com- 
“« position as | hope, through the interposition 
“ of our Lord Jesus Christ, might find accept- 
** ance with God and his saints, I suppose I 
* shall not'again engage on that subject. 

‘« T suppose there is scarce any one alive in 
«‘the world, who hath more reproaches cast 
“upon him than | have; though hitherto God 
“has been pleased in some measure to support 
“my spirit under them. 1 still relieved myself 
* by this, that my poor endeavours have found. 
“acceptance with the churches of Christ: but 
“my holy, wise, and gracious Father, sees it 

“« needful 
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“‘ needful to try me in this matter also; and 

“ what [have received from you, (which it may 
“be contains not your sense alone) hath 

“* printed deeper, and left a greater impression 

* upon my mind, than all the virulent revilings, 

~“ and false accusations ] have met withal, from 
“‘ my professed adversaries. I do acknowledge 

“ unto you, that I have a dry and barren spirit, 

‘and I do heartily beg your prayers, that the 

“ Holy One would, notwithstanding all my 


“‘ sinful. provocations, water me from above ;> 


“but that I should now be apprehended to 
_ “have given a wound unto holiness in the 
_» © churches, is one of the saddest frowns in the 
*« cloudy brows of Divine. Providence. 

* The doctrine of the Sabbath, I have as- 
“‘ serted, though not as it should be done, yet 
‘as well as! could. The observation of it in 
“« holy duties unto the utmost of the strength for 
‘ them, which God should be pleased to give us, 
** [have pleaded for; the necessity also of a se- 
““ rious preparation for it in sundry previous du- 
“‘ ties, | have declared. But now to meet with 
“‘ severe expressions—it may be it is the will 
“of God, that vigour should hereby be given 
“‘to my former discouragements, and that 
“there is a call in it, to surcease from these 
“ kind of labours.” 

I have transcribed the more of this letter, 
because it not only discovers the _ concern 
which Mr. Eliot had for the Sabbath of God, 
butalso it may contribute unto the world’s good 
reception and perusal of a golden book on that 
subject, written by one of the most eminent 

persons 














22 ‘THE LIFE OF ELIOT. 
persons which the English nation has been 
adorned with. | 


His exemplary Mortification. 


Tuus did Eliot endeavour to live unto God ; 
but how much at the same time did he die 
unto the world? , 

It were impossible to finish the lively pic- , 
ture of the pious Eliot, without some touches 
upon that mortification which accompanied 
him all his days; for never did | see a person 
more mortified unto all the pleasures of this 
life. We are all of us compounded of those two 
things, the man and the beast ; but so power- 
ful was the man, in this holy person, that it 
kept the beast suppressed. He became so 
nailed unto the cross of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
that the grandeurs of this world were unto him 
just what they would be toa dying man ; and 
he maintained an almost unparalleled indiffe- 
rency towards all the pomps which mankind is 
too generall) flattered arid enchanted with. 

The lust of the flesh he could not reconcile 
himself to the least indulging of; but he perse- 
cuted it with a continual antipathy. The sleep 
that he allowed himself, cheated him not of his 
morning-hours; but he reckoned the morning 
no less a friend unto the graces, than unto the 
muses. He would call upon students, “ i pray 
< Jook to it that you be morning-birds !” And 
for many more than a score of years before he 
died, he removed his lodging into his study, 
on purpose that being there alone, he might 

enjoy 
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enjoy his early mornings, without giving the ‘ 
disturbance ofthe leastnoise to any of his friends, | 
whose affection to him else might have been: 
ready to have called, “ Master, spare thyself.” { 
The meat upon which he lived was homely, 
but wholesome; rich varieties, costly viands, 
and poignant sauces, came not upon his. own ta- 
ble, and when he found them on other men’s, 
he rarely tasted them. One dish, and a plain 
one, was his dinner; and when invited unto z 
feast, | have seen him sit magnifying God: for 
the, plenty which His. people in this wilder- 
ness. were Within a few years arisen to: but not 
more than a bit or two of all the dainties did 
he take alk the while. A'nd for supper, he had 
learned of his loved and blessed. patron, old Mr. 
Cotton, either wholly to omit it, or to make a 
small. sup. or two the utmost of it. The drink 
which he used was very small; he cared: not for 
wines, and I believe he never once in all his 
life knew what it was to feel a noxious 
fame in. his;head from any of them; good clear 
water, was, more: usual. with him, than any of 
those liquors with which men do so frequently 
spoil their own healths, whileperhaps they drink 
those of other men. When at astranger’s house 
in. the. summer time, he has been entertained 
witha glass, which they told him was of water 
and wine, he has, with a complaisant gravity 
replied, ‘« Wine! itis a noble, generous liquor, 
“ and. we should:be humbly thankful for it; but 
“as | remember, water was made before it!” 
He found his, abstinence had more sweetness 
in it, than any-ofthe sweets which he abstained 

from ; 
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24 THE LIFE OF ELIOT. 


from ; and so willing he was to have others 


partake with him in that sweetness, that when 
he has thought the countenance of a minister 
has looked asif he had made much of himself, 
he has gone to him with that speech, “ Study 
“« mortification, brother ! study mortification !”” 
and he made all his addresses with a becoming 
dignity. 

The lust of the eye was extinguished by him 
in such a manner, that it was in a manner all 
one with him to be rich or poor. It could not 
be said of him, thathe sought great things for 
himseif; but what estate he became owner of, 
was from the blessing of God upon the husban- 
dry and industry of some in his family, rather 
than from any endeavours of his own. Once 
when there stood several kine of his own before 
his door, his wife, to try him, asked him, whose 
they were? and she found that he knew nothing 
of them. He could not endure to plunge him- 
self into secular designs and affairs, but ac- 
counted “ Sacerdos in foro” “ A minister in the 
“« market,”’ as worthy of castigation, as ‘“‘ Merca- 
“ tor intemplo,” « A merchant in the temples” 
he thought that minister and market-man were 
not unisons, and that the earth was no place for 
Aaron’s holy mitre to be laid upon. It was the 
usage of most towns in the country, to have an 
annual rate for the maintenance of the ministry, 
adjusted commonly by the select-men of the 
towns; which though itraised notany exuberant 
salaries for the ministers, who also seldom re- 
ceived all that the people had contracted for ; 
nevertheless in many places it prevented sore 

temptations 
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temptations from befalling those that were la- 


bouring in the word and doctrine, who must 
else often have experienced the truth of Luther's 
observation, ‘“ Duriter profecto_ et misere 
“ viverent evangelii ministri, si ex libera populi 
«« contributione essent sustentandi,” “ The mi- 
“‘ nisters of religion would be badly off, were 
_ they to be supported merely by the voluntary 
«contributions of the people.’ However, 
for his part, he propounded that what stipend 
he had, should be raised by contribution, and 
from the same temper it was, that a few 
years before his dissolution, being left without 
an assistant in his ministry, he pressed his con- 
gregation to furnish themselves with another 
pastor; and in his application to them he told 

them, “ It is possible you may think the bur- 
¢¢ den of maintaining two ministers may be too 
« heavy for you; but I will deliver you from 
« that fear; I do here give back my salary to 
“the Lord Jesus Christ; and now brethren, 
« you may fix that upon any man that God shall 
«« make a pastor for you.” But hischurch with 
a handsome reply, assured him, that they 
would count his very presence worth a salary, 
_when heshould beso superannuated as to do no 
further service for them. 

And as for the pride of life, the life of it was 
most exemplarily extinguished in him. The 
humility of his heart made him “ higher by the 
_“ head than the rest of the people.’ His habit 
_and spirit were both such as declared him to be 
among the lowly, whom God has most respect 
unto. His apparel was without any ornament, 
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26 THE LIFE OF ELIOT. 

except that of humility, which the apostle ele- 
gantly compares to a knot of comely ribbons, 
in the text where he bids us to be clothed with 
it... Any other flaunting ribbons on. those that 
camein his wav, he would ingeniously animad- 
vertupon ; and seeing somescholars once, whom 
he thought a little too gaudy in their chothes, 


« Humiliamini, Juvenes, humiliamini,’ “6 Be’ 
«humble, young men, be humble,” was his’ 


immediate compliment unto them. Had you 
seen him with his leathern girdle (for such a 
one he wore) about his loins, you would.almost 
have thought what Herod feared, “* That John 
«Baptist was come to life again.” ) 


His exquisite Charity. 


Tue charity of Mr. Eliot was a star of,the 
first. magnitude in the bright: constellation of 
his virtues ; andthe rays of it were wonderfully 
various and extensive. 7 


His liberality to pious uses, whether public» 


or private, went much beyond the proportions 


of his little estate. Many hundreds of pounds» 


» 


did he: freely bestow upon the poor; and he: 


would with a very forcible importunity press 


his neighbours to join with him in such bene-* 


factions. With a marvellousalacrity he embraced 
all opportunities of relieving any that were mi- 


serable: and the good people of Koxbury doubt- 


‘less. cannot remember (but the righteous God 
will), how often, and with what ardor, with 


what arguments, he became.a. beggar to them: 


for collections in their assemblies, to sup- 
port 
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‘THE LIFE OF ELIOT. 27 
port such needy objects as had fallen under his 
observation. . ‘Thepoor counted him their father, 
and repaired still unto him, with a filial confi- 
dence in their necessities ; and they were more 
than seven or eight, or, indeed, than so many 
scores, whoreceived their portions of his bounty. 
Like a worthy and famous English general, 
he could not :persuade himself, “ that he had 
“any thing but what be gave away ;” and yet 
after all, he would say, like one of the most cha- 
ritable souls that ever lived in the world, *“ That 
“ looking over his accounts, he could no where 
find the God of heaven charged a debtor 
“there.” Hedid not put off his charity, to be 
put in his last will, as many who therem shew 
that their charity is against their will; but he 
was his own administrator; he made his own 
hands his executors, and his own eyes his over- 
seers. It has been remarked, that liberal men 
are often long-lived men so do they after many 
days find the bread with which they have been 
willing to keep other men alive. The greatage 
of our Eliot was but agreeable to this te- 
mark ; and when his age had unfitted him for 
almost ali employments, and bereaved him of 
these gifts and parts which once he had been 
accomplished with, being asked, how he did? 
he would sometimes answer, “ Alas, | have lost 
“ every thing; my understanding’ leaves me 5 
“my memory fails me; my utterance fai s me; 
“ but lL thauk God my charity holds out still; 1 
“find that rather grows than fails ? And -I 
make no question, that at his death, his happy 
soul was received and welcomed into the ever- 
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lasting habitations, by: many scores got thi- 
ther before him, of such as his charity had 
relieved. 

But besides these more substantia] expres- 
sions of his charity, he made the odours of that 
grace yet more fragrant unto all that were about 
him, by that pitifulness and that peacefulness, 
which rendered him yet further amiable. If 
any of his neighbourhood were in distress, he 
was like a “ brother born for their adversity ;” 
he would visit them, and comfort them with a 
most fraternal sympathy ; yea, it is not easy to 
recount how many whole days of prayer with 
fasting he has got his neighbours to keep with 
him, on the behalf of those with whose calami- 
ties he found himself touched. It was an ex- 
treme satisfaction to him, that his wife had at- 
tained unto a considerable skill in physic, which 
enabled her to dispense many safe, and useful 
medicines unto the poor that had occasion for 
them; and some hundreds of sick, and weak, 
and maimed people owed praises to God for the 
benefit which therein they freely received of 
~ her. Her husband would still be casting oil 
into the flame of that charity, wherein she was 
of her own accord abundantly forward thus to ~ 
be “ doing of good unto all;” and he would 
urge her to be serviceable unto the worst ene- 
mies he had in the world. Never had a man 
fewer enemies than he! But once having deli- 
vered something in his ministry which displeas- 
ed one of his hearers, the man did passionately 
abuse him for it, and this both with speeches - 
and with writings, Yet it happening not long 
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after, that this man gave himselfa very dan- 
gerous wound; Mr. Eliot immediately sends his 
_ wife to cure him ; who did accordingly. When 
| “the man was well, he came to thank her; but 
“she took no reward; and this good man made 
him stay and eat with him, taking’ no notice 
of all the calumnies with whieh he had loaded 
him; but by this carriage he strangely molli- 
fied and conquered his reviler. 

He was also a great enemy to all contention. 
When he heard any ministers complain that 
such and such in their flocks were too difficult 
for them; the strain of his answer still was, 
“ Brother, compass them!” and “ Brother, 
“ Jearn the meaning of those three little words, 
“ Bear, forbear, forgive.’ Yea, his inclina- 
tions for peace, indeed, sometimes almost made 
him sacrifice right itself. When there was laid 
before an assembly of ministers, a bundle of 
papers which contained certain matters of dif- 
ference and contention between some people, 
which Mr. Eliot thought should rather unite 
with an amnesty upon all their former quarrels, 
he hastily threw the papers into the fire before 
them all, and with a zeal for peace, said imme- 
diately, “ Brethren, wonder not at what f have 
“done, I did it on iny knees this morning be- 
“fore IT came among you.’ Such an excess 
{if it were one) flowed from his charitable in- 
‘clinations, to be found among those peace- 
makers, which by foliowing the example of 
Him who is our peace, come to be called, 
“ the children of God.’ -In short, wherever 
he came, it was like ‘another John, with so- 
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30 THE LIFE OF ELIOT. 
lemn and earnest persuasives to Jove; and 
when he could say little else, he would give 
that charge, ““ My children, love one ano- 
« ther.” : 
Finally, it was his charity which disposed 
him to continual prayers for, and benedictions 
on those he met; he had a heart full of good 
wishes, and a mouth full of kind blessings for 
them: Andhe often madehis expressions very 
wittily, agreeably to the circumstances which 
he saw the persons in. Sometimes when he 
came into a family, he would call for all the 
young people in it, that so he might lay his 
hands upon every one of them, and bespeak 
the mercies of heaven for them all. 


Some special Attainments, that were the 
effects of his Piety and Charity. 


Ir will be no wonder to my reader, if I tell 
him, That this good man “ walked in the light 
“of God’s countenance all the day long.” I 
believe he had a continual assurance of the di- 
vine love, marvellously sealing, strengthening, 
and refreshing him, for many years before he 
died ; and for-this cause the fear of death was 
extirpated. out of his heavenly soul, more than 
out of most men alive. Had our blessed Jesus 
at any time sent to fetch this old Jacob away, 
he would have gone without the least reluctance. 
Labouring once.under a fever and ague, a vi- 
sitant asked him how he did? and he replied, 
“‘ Very well, but anon I expect a paroxysm.” 
Said the visitant, “ Sir, fear not;’’ but to that 
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he answered, “ Fear! No, no; I am not afraid, 
“ ] thank God, I am not afraid to die!’ Dy- 
ing would not have been any more to him, 
than sleeping to a weary man. 

Another excellency, which accompanied 
this courage and comfort in him was, “ A won- 
“derful resignation to the will of God in all 
* events.” There were sore afflictions that 
sometimes befel him, especially when he fol- 
lowed some of his hopeful and worthy sons, 
two or three desirable preachers of the Gospel, 
to their graves. But he sacrificed them, like 
another Abraham, with such a sacred indiffe- 
rency, as made all the spectators to say, “ This 
*¢ could not be done without the fear of God.” 
Yea, he bore all his trials with an admirable 
patience, and seemed loth to have any will of 
his own, that should not be wholly moulded 
into the will of his heavenly Father. Once be- 
ing in a boat at sea, a larger vessel unhappil 
overrun, and overset the little one, which ha 
Eliot in the bottom of it: he immediately sunk 
without any expectation of ever going to heaven 
any other way; and when he imagined that he 
had but one more breath to draw im the world, 
it was this, “« The will of the Lord be done!” 
Bat it was the will of the Lord that he should 
survive the danger, for he was rescued by the 
help that was then at hand; and he that had 
long been like Moses in every thing else, was 
now “ drawn out of the waters:” which gives 
me an opportunity to mention one remarkable 
circumstance that had some relation hereunto. 
This accident. happened in the time of ont 
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32 THE LIFE. OF ELIOT, | 
dian wars, when some furious English people 
that clamoured for the extirpation of the pray- 
ing Indiins, which were in subjection unto us, 
as well as the Pagan Indians that were in hos- 
tility agaiust us, vented very wicked rage at - 
Eliot, because of his concern for the Indians ; 
and one profane monster hearing how narrowly 
Mr. Eliot escaped from drowning, wished (as 
I am credibly informed). that this man of God 
had then been drowned. But within a few 
days, that woeful man, by a strange disaster, 
was drowned in that very place, where Mr. E. 
had received his deliverance. 
There was indeed a certain health of soul 
which he arrived unto; and he kept in a bles- 
sed mewsure clear of those distempers which too _ 
often disorder the most of men, But the God 
of heaven favoured him with something that 
was yet more extraordinary. By getting and 
keeping near to God, and by dwelling under 


the shadow of the Almighty, he contracted a 


more exquisite sense of mind, than what is 
usual among other professors of Christianity ; 
he sometimes felt a-lively touch of God upon 
his refined and exalted spirit, which it. were. not 
in any paper of ours lawful or easy to be utter- 
ed; and he was admitted unto a singular fami- 
liarity with the “ Holy One of Israel.” I have 
been astonished. at some of his predictions, 
that were both of a more personal, and ofa 
more general application, and were followed 
with exact accomplishments. If he said.of any 
affair, “ I cannot bless it!” it was.a worse omen 
to it than the most inauspicious presages in the 
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world; but sometimes, after he had been with 
God about a thing, he was able to foretel, “ It 


_ “will do well!” 1 shall never forget, that when 





England and Holland were plunged into the un- 
happy war, which the more sensible Protestants 
every where had but sorrowful apprehensions 


of, our Eliot being privately asked, in the 


height and heat of the war, “ What news we 
“ might look for next ?”” answered, unto the sur~ 


| prise of the enquirer, “‘ Our next news will be, 


** a peace between the two Protestant nations ; 
“God knows, | pray for it every day; and I 


_ am verily persuaded we shall hear of it speed- 
“ily!” And it cameto pass accurdingly. 


It is to be confessed, that the written word 
of God is to be regarded as the perfect and 
only rule of our lives; that in all articles of 
religion, if men “‘ speak not according to this 
« word, there is no light in them ;’’ and that 
it is no warrantable or convenient thing for 
Christians to look for such inspirations as di- 


_ rected the prophets that were the peamen of 


the Scriptures. Nevertheless, there are some 
uncommon instances of communion and _ frui- 


_ tion, with which in our days the sovereign God 
_ here and there favours a good man; and they 


are very heavenly persons, free from the leaven 


_of envy, malice, and pride, that are made 
_ partakers of these divine distinctions Now 


such a one was Eliot; and for this, “ worthy 


_ “to be had in everlasting remembrance.” 


It would not be improper, under this head, to 


_ mention the singular and surprising successes 


of his prayers; for they were. such, that in 
our 
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our distresses we still repaired to him, under 
that encouragement, “ He is a prophet, and he 
« shall pray for thee, and thou shalt live.” I 
shall single out but one, from the many that 
might be mentioned. There was a godly gen- 
tleman of Charlestown, one Mr. Foster, who, 
with his son, was taken captive by Turkish 
enemies: much prayer was made both privately 
and publicly, by the good people here, for 
the redemption of that gentleman ; but we were 
at last informed, that the bloody prince in 
whose dominions he was now a slave, was re- 
solved that in his life-time no prisoner should 
be released; and so the distressed friends of 
this prisoner concluded, “ our hope is lost!” 
Upon this Mr. Eliot, in some of his next prayers, 
before a very solemn congregation, very broad- 
ly begged, “ Heavenly Father, work for the re- 
‘«¢ demption of thy poor servant Foster; and if 
‘the prince which detains him will not, as 
“they say, dismiss him as’ long as himself 
«lives, Lord, we pray thee to kill that cruel 
« prince; kill him, and glorify thyself upon 
‘him.’ And now, behold the answer; the 
poor captived gentleman quickly returns to us 
that had been mourning fer him as a lost man, 
and brings us news, that the prince which had 
hitherto held him, was come to an untimely 
death, by which means he was set at liberty. 
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CHAP. III. 1 
OF ELIOT AS A MINISTER. im | 


Cee 


His Ministerial Accomplishments. 


i. 
| ME Grace of God, which*we have seén so 

illustriously endowing Mr. Eliot, as‘ well 
qualified him for, as disposed him to the em- 
ployment wherein he spent about sixty years; 
which was, “ the service of the Lord Jesus 
«Christ, in the ministry of the Gospel.” This 
was the work to which he applied himself; and 
he undertook it, I believe, with as right thoughts 
of it, and as good ends in it, as ever any man 
in our days was actuated with. He looked 
upon the conducting of a church, as a thing 
no less dangerous than important, and attended 
with so many difficulties, temptations, and hu- 
miliations, as that nothing but a call from the 
Son of God, could have encouraged him unto 
the susception of it. He saw that flesh and i 
blood would find it no very pleasant thing to be | 
obliged unto the oversight ofa number, that by | 
a solemn covenai:t should be listed among the Mal 
volunteers of the Lord Jesus Christ; that it 
was no easy thing to feed the souls of such: a’ 


people 
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36 THE LIFE OF ELIOT. i 

people, and of the children and the neighbour? 

which were to be brought into the same sheep- | 

fold with them ; to bear their manners with ali 

patience, not being by any of their infirmitie 

discouraged from teaching of them, and. from = _ 

watching and praying over them; to value them | 

highly as “ the flock which God has purchased 

« with hisown blood,” notwithstanding all their 

miscarriages; and in all to examine the rule 

of Scripture for the warrant of whatever shall 

be done ; and to remember the day of judgment, 

Ye, wherein an account must be given of all that 

has been done; having in the mean time no 

expectation of the riches and grandeurs which 

accompany a worldly domination. © It was here- 

withal his opinion, as the great Owen expres-. 

ses it “ That notwithstanding all the counte-. 

“nance that is given to any church by the 

« public ministry, yet whilst we are in this 

‘world, those who will faithfully discharge 

« their duty, as ministers of the gospel, shall 

«have need to be prepared for sufferings ;” 

and it was in a sense of these things that he 

gave himself up to the sacred ministry. A 

stranger to regeneration can be but poorly ac- 

complished for such a ministry ; and however 

God may prosper the sermons of such a man 

for the advantage of his church: however the 

building of the ark may be helped on by such 

carpenters as perish in the flood, and the Ty- 

rians. may do some work about the temple, 

who arrive to no worship in the inner-courts 

thereof; nevertheless, the unsanctified minis- 

ter, how gifted, how able soever he may be, 
must 
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THE LIFE OF ELIOT. 37 
must have it still said unto him, “ thou lackest 
“one thing!” that one thing our Eliot had. 
But the one thing was not all! as indeed, it 
would not have been enough. God furnished 
him with a good measure of learning too, which 
made him capable to “ divide the word aright.’ 
He was a most acute grammarian ; and under- 
stood very well the languagesin which God first 
caused his Holy Bible to be written. He had 
# sharp insight into all the other liberal arts, 
and made little systems of them for the use of 
certain Indians, whose exacter education he was 
desirous of. But, above all, he had a most 
eminent skill in Theology; and that which 
profane scoffers reproached as the disgrace of 
the blessed Alting, was the honour of our Eliot, 
namely, to be “ Scripturarius Theologus,” or 
‘one mighty in word ;” which enabled him to 
convince gain-sayers, ‘and on’ all occasions to 
show himself, “a thorough divine, and a work- 
« man that needed not be ashamed.” 

In short, he came like another Bezaleel, or 
Aholiab, unto the service of the tabernacle. 
And from one particularity in that part of his 
learning which lay in the affairs of the taber- 
nacle, it was, that in a little book of his, we 
have the lines, which I now transcribe; “ Oh 
“that the Lord would put it (says be) mto the 
«heart of some of his religious and learned 
“servants, to take such pains about the He- 
“¢ brew language, a¥& to fit it for universal use ! 
«considering, that above all languages spok- 
«< en by the lip of man, it is most capable to 
“be enlarged, and fitted to express all things, 
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“ and motions, and notions. that our human 
“intellect is capable of in this mortal life ; 
“ considering also that itis the invention of 
“God himself; and what one is fitter to be 
“the universal language, than that which it 
«« pleased our Tord Jesus to make use of, when 
“< he spake from heaven unto Paul ?” 


The Government of his Family. 


Tue apostle Paul, reciting and requiring 
the qualifications of a Gospel minister, gives 
order, ‘‘ That he be the husband of one wife, 
“ and one that ruleth well his own house, hay- 
“ ing his children in subjection with all gravity.” 
It seems that a man’s carriage in his own house — 
is a part, or at least a sign of his due deport- | 
ment in the house of God; and then, 1. am 
sure, Mr. Eliot’s was very exemplary. That 
« one wife,’ which was given to him truly 
from the Lord, he loved, prized, cherished, 
with a kindness that notably represented the 
compassion which he thereby taught his 
church to expect from the Lord Jesus Christ ; 
and after he had lived with her for more than 
haif one hundred years, he followed her to the 
grave, with lamentations like those that 
Abraham deplored his aged Sarah with; her 
‘departure made a deeper impression upon him, 
than what any. common affliction could. His 
whole conversation with her had that sweetness, 
-gravity and modesty, that every one called 
them Zachary and Elizabeth. His family was 
a little Bethel, for the worship of God con- 
stantly 
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stantly.and exactly maintained in it; and unto 
the daily prayers of the family, his manner 
was to prefix the reading of the Scripture ; 
which being done, it was also his manner to 
make his young people choose a certain passage 
in the chapter, and give him some observa- 
tions of their own upon it. By this method 
he did mightily sharpen and improve, as well 
as exercise their understandings, and endea- 
vour to make them “ wise unto salvation.” He 
was likewise very strict in the education of his 
children, and more careful to mend an error in 
_ their hearts and lives, than he could have been 
_ to cure a blemish in their bodies. No exor- 
bitancies or extravagancies could find place 
under his roof; nor was his house any other 
than a “ school of piety;” one might have 
there seen a perpetual mixture of Spartan and 
_ Christian discipline. Whatever decay there 
might be of family religion among us, as for 
Eliot, “ we knew him, that he commanded his 
_“ children, and his household after him, that 
«they should keep the way of the Lord.” 


His Way of Preaching. 


Sucu was he in his lesser family ; and in his 
_ greater family he manifested still more of his 
_yegard to therule of a Gospel-ministry. To 
his congregation he was a preacher that made 
_ it his care to “ give to every one their meat in 
«due fseason.” It was food and not froth, 
| which in his public sermons he entertained the 
souls of his people with; he did not starve 
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them with empty speculations. His way of 
preaching was very plain, and very powerful ; 
his delivery was always very graceful and 
grateful; but when he was to use reproofs and 
warnings against any sin, his voice would rise 
into a warmth which had in it very much of 
energy as wellas decency ; he would sound 
the trumpet of God against all vice, with a 
penetrating liveliness, and make his pulpit 
another Mount Sinai. And, I observed, that 
there was usually a special fervour in the re- 
bukes which he bestowed upon carnality, or a 
carnal frame and life in professors of religion ; 
when he was to brand the earthly-mindedness 
of church-members, and the allowance and the 
indulgence which they often gave unto them- 
selves in sensual delights, here was a right 
Boanerges; he then spoke, as it was said one 
of the ancients did, “ Quo verba tot fulmina,’’ 
« As many thunderbolts as words.” 

It was another property of his preaching, 
that there was ever much of Christ in it. With 
Paul he could say, “I determined to know 
“ nothing but Jesus Christ ;” having that bles- 
sed name in his discourses, with a frequency 
like that with which Paul mentions it in his 
Epistles. As it was noted of Dr. Bodly, that 
whatever subject he were upon, in the applica- 
tion, still his use of it would be “ to drive men 
“ unto the Lord Jesus Christ ;’ in like manner, 
the Lord Jesus Christ was the loadstone which 
gave atouch to all the sermons of Ehot; a glo- 
rious, precious Christ was the point of heaven 
which they still verged unto. From this incli- 
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nation it was, that although he printed several 
English books before he died, yet his heart 
seemed not so much in any of them, as in that 
serious and savoury book of his intitled, “ The 
“« Harmony of the Gospels, in the Holy History 
“ of Jesus Christ.””? From hence also it was that 
he would give that advice to young preachers, 
“ Pray let there be much of Christ in your 
“ ministry ;”’ and when he had heard a sermon 
which had any special relish of a blessed Jesus 
in it, he would say thereupon, “ O blessed be 
‘““ God, that we have Christ so much and go 
well preached in New England !” 

Noreover, he liked no preaching but what 
had been well-studied for; and he would very 
much commend a sermon which he could per- 
ceive had-required some good thinking and 
reading in the author of it. I have been pre- 
sent when he has said to @ preacher when 
he has walked home from the assembly 
with him, “ Brother, there was oil always 
“‘ required for the service of the sanctuary ; 
“‘but it must be beaten oil. I praise God 
“‘that I saw your oil so well beaten to day ; 
“the Lord help us always by good study to 
“beat our oil, that there may be no knots in 
“our sermons left undissolved, and that a 
“clear light may be thereby given in the 
“ house of God!”? And yet he likewise looked 
for something in a sermon beside and beyond 
the meer study of man; he was for having the 
“ Spirit of God” breathing in it and with it; 
and he was for speaking those things, from 
those impressions, and with those affeetions, 
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which might compel the hearer to say, “ The. 


* Spirit of God was here!’ I have heard him 
complain, ‘“‘ It is a sad thing when a sermon 
« shall have that one thing, the Spirit of God, 
“ wanting in it.” 


His Care about the Children of his People. 


Hr remembered that he had lambs in his 
flock, and like another David he could not 
endure to see the lion seize upon any of them. 
He always had a mighty concern upon his 
mind for little children. It was an affectionate 
stroke in one of the little papers which he pub- 
lished for them, ‘“ Sure Christ is not willing te 
« lose his lambs ;’’ and I have cause to remem- 
ber with what a hearty, fervent, zealous ap- 
plication he addressed himself, when in -the 
name of the neighbouring pastors and churches 
he gave the right-hand of fellowship at my 
ordination, and said, “ Brother, art thou a 
< lover of the Lord Jesus Christ? Then, I pray, 
«© feed his lambs.” 

One thing whereof he was very desirous for 
poor children, was the covenanting of them: 
le was very solicitous that the lambs might 
pass under the Lord’s tything rod, and be 
brought under “ the bond of the covenant.” 
He very openly and earnesily maintained the 
cause of infunt baptism, against a sort of per- 
sons risen since the Reformation, (among 
which indeed there are many godly men, that 
were dear to the soul of Mr. Eliot) who forget 
that in the Gospel church-state, as well as in 
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the Jewish, “the promise is to believers and 
“to their children;” and are unwilling to 
reckon children among the disciples of Jesus 
Christ, or to grant, “« That of such is the king- 
“dom of Heaven :’ or to know, that the most 
undoubted records of antiquity affirm infant 
bapitsm to have been an usage in all the pri- 
mitive churches. Mr. Eliot could by no means 
look upon the infants of godly men as unfit 
subjects to have upon them a mark of dedica- 
tion to the Lord. 

Wherefore, when there was brought among 
us a book of pious Mr. Norcot’s whereby some 
became disposed to, or confirmed in a preju- 
dice against Pedo-Baptism, it was not long 
before Mr. Eliot published a little answer there- 
unto; the first lines whereof presently disco- 
ver whata temper he writ it with; says he, 
“ The book speaks with the voice of a lamb, 
“and I think the author is a good though 
“ erring brother; but he acts the cause of a 
“roaring lion, who by all crafty ways seeketh 
“to devour the poor-lambs of the flock of 
* Christ.” And he goes on to plead the cause 
of them that cannot speak for themselves. No 
man could entertain a person of a different per- 
suasion from himself, with more sweetness 
and kindness than he, when he saw the fear 
of God prevailing in them; and yet he knew 
how to bea hammer upon their unhappy errors. 

Having once baptized the children of his 
covenanting neighbours, he did not, as too 
many ministers do, think that he had now 
done with them. No, another thing nh 
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44 THE LIFE OF ELIOT. 
he was very laborious for poor children was, 
the catechising of them; he kept up the great 
ordinance of catechising, both publicly and 
privately, and spent in it a world of time. 
About the end of the second century, before 
there had in the least begun to start up new 
officers in the church of God, we find there 
were persons called unto the office of public 
teaching, who were not pastors, notrulers, nor 
called unto the administration of other ordi- 
mances; those in the church of Alexandria, ~ 
were of a special remark and renown for their 
abilities this way ; and their employment was 
to explain and to defend the principles of the 
Christian religion, unto all with whom they 
could be concerned. Here was the catechist, 
with reference unto whom the apostle says, 
«« Let the catechised communicate unto him in 
“all good things.” Now, though some think a 
teacher, purely as such, hath no right unto 
further church-administrations, any more than 
the rabbies and doctors among the Jews had 
to offer sacrifices inthe temple; yethe whois 
called to be a teacher, may at the same time 
also be called to be an elder; and being now a 
teaching elder, he becomes interested in the 
whole government of the church, he has the 
power of all sacred administrations. It is the 
latter and more complete and perfect character, 
which the churches of New-England have still 
acknowledged in their teachers; and such a 
teaching-elder did Mr. Eliot remember himself 
tobe. He thought himself under a particular 
obligation to be that officer, which the geet 
calls 
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calls in 1 Cor. iv. 15. “ An instructor of the 
“young ;” nor was he ashamed, any more than 
some of the worthiest men among the ancients 


were, to be called, a Catechist. - He would ob-: 


serve upon Job xxi. 15. That, “ the case of the 
“lambs is one third part of the charge over the 
“ church of God.” — It would be incredible, if I 
should relate what pains he took to keep up the 
blessed echos of truth between himself and 
the young people of his congregation ; and what 
prudence he used, in suiting of his catechisms 
to the age and strength ofhis little catechumens. 
But one thing I must observe, which is, that 
although there may be, (as one has computed ) 
no less than five hundred catechisms extant, 
yet Mr. Eliot gave himself the travel of adding 
to their number, by composing some further 
catechisms, which were more particularly de- 
signed as an antidote for his own people, 
against the contagion of such errors as might 
threaten any peculiar danger to them. And 
the effect and success of this catechising, bore 
proportion to the indefatigable industry with 
which he prosecuted it; itis a “ well-priucipled 
“people” that he has left behind him. As when 
certain Jesuits were sent among the Waldenses 
to corrupt their children, they returned with 
much disappointment and confusion, because 
the children of seven years old, were well-prin- 
cipled enough to encounter the most learned of 
them all; so, if any seducers were let loose 
among the good people of Roxbury, 1am con- 
fident, they would find as little prey in that well- 
instructed place, asin any part of the country; 
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THE LIFE OF ELIOT. 
no civil penalties would signify so much to save 
any people from the snares of busy heretics, 
as the unwearied catechising of Eliot has done 
to preserve his people from ill opinions. 

There is a thitd instance of his regard to 
the welfare of his poor children under his 
charge; and that is, his perpetual resolution 
and activity to support a good school in the 
town that belonged unto him. A* grammar 
school he would always have upon the place, 
whatever it cost him; and he importuned all 
other places to have the like. I cannot forget 
the ardour with which I once heard him pray 
in a synod of these churches, which met at Bos- 
ton to consider “ how the miscarriages which 
“ were among us might be prevented;” | say, 
with what fervour he ultered an expression to 
this purpose; “ Lord, for schools every-where 
“ among us! that our schools may flourish ! 
“ That every member of this assembly, may 
“go home and procure a good school to be 
“encouraged in the town where he lives; 
“that before we die we may be so happy, 
“as to see a good school encouraged in 
“ every plantation of the country.” God so 
blessed his endeavours, that Roxbury could 
not remain quiet without a free school in 
the town; and the issue of it has been that 
Roxbury has afforded more scholars, first for 
the college, and then for the public, than any 
town of its size; or, if 1 mistake not, of twice 
its bigness, in all New-England. From the 
spring of the school at Roxbury, there have 


rin a large number of the “ streams, which 
“have 
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_ “have made glad the whole city of God.” I 
persuade myself, that the good people of Rox- 
bury will for ever scorn to grudge the cost of 
a school which God has made such an honour 
to them; and this the rather, because their de- 
ceased Eliot has left them a fair part of his 
own estate for the maintaining of the school in 
Roxbury; and I hope, oratleast, I wish, that 
the ministers of New-England may be as im- 
portunate with their people, as Mr. Eliot ‘was 
with his, for schools which may seasonably 
tinge the young souls of the rising generation. 
_ A want of education for them, is the saddest of 
all the omens that are upon us. 


His Church- Discipline. 


Ir yet more endears to us the memory of 
Mr. Eliot, that he was not only an evangelical 
minister, but also a true New-Encglish one: 
he was a protestant, andapuritan, and very full 
of that spirit which actuated the first planters 

_ ofthis country, in their peaceable secessions from 
the unwarrantable things elsewhere imposed 
upon their consciences. The judgment and 

_ practice of one that readily underwent all the 
misery attending the infancy of the plantation, 
for the sake of true-church-order, is a thing 
_ which we young people should count worthy 
_to be enquired after ; and since we saw him so 
well behaving himself in the house of God, 
it cannot but be worth while to know what he 
thought about the frame, and form, and con- 

stitution of that blessed house. 

It was his principle, “ that in the reformation 

“ of churches, things ought to be reduced he 
. €¢ the 



















48 THE LIFE OF ELIOT. 
“ the order wherein we find them at their primi+ 
* mitive, original, apostolical institution.” And 
in pursuance of this principle, he espoused that 
way of church-government which we call the 
Congregational. He was fully persuaded, that 
the church state which our Lord Christ hath 
instituted in the New Testament, is, “Ina 
“‘ congregation or society of professed believers, 
“ agreeing and assembling together, among 
* themselves, .with officers of divine appoint- 
“ment, for the celebration of evangelical or- 
‘* dinances, and their own mutual edification :” 
for he saw it must be a wresting of the Scrip- 
tures, to make them so much as intimate any 
other church-state prescribed unto us; and he 
could assert, “ that no approved writers, for 
“‘ the space of two hundred years after Christ, 
“make any mention of any other original, 
“visible, professing church, but that only 
“‘ which is congregational.” He looked upon 
the congregational way as a largeness of di- 
vine bounty bestowed by the Lord Jesus on his 
people, that followed him into this wilderness, 
with a peculiar zeal for communion with him, 
in his pure worship here. He perceived in it, 
a sweet sort of temperament; so that on the 
one side, the liberties of the people are not op- 
pressed and overlaid ; on the other side, the au- 
thority of the elders is not rendered insignifi- 
cant, but a due balance is kept upon them both ; 
and hence he closed with our church-disci- 
pline, as being the nearest of what he had yet 
seen to the “ pattern in the mount.” 
He could not comprehend, that this church- 
state can arise from any other formal cause, 
but 
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but the consent and concurrence, of those con- 
‘cerned init ; he looked upon a relation unto a 
church, as not a natural, or a violent, but a 
voluntary thing, and that it is to be entered 
no otherwise, than by an holy covenant, or, 
as the Scripture speaks, by “ giving ourselves 
* first unto the Lord, and then one unto ano- 
“ ther.” He could not think that baptism alone 
was to be accounted the cause, but rather the 
effect of church-membership ; inasmuch as up- 
on the dissolution of the church to which a man 
belongs, his baptism would not become a nul- 
lity: nor that meer profession would render 
men members of this or that church ; for then 
it would be impossible to cut off'a corrupt mem- 
ber: northat meer cohabitation would make 
church-members; for then the vilest infidels 
would be actually incorporated with us: 

But for the subjects to be admitted by 
churches unto all the privileges of this fellow- 
ship with them, he thought they ought to be 
such as a charitable trial should pronounce 
“‘reyenerate.”” He found the first churches of 
the gospel mentioned in the Scripture, to be 
churclies of saints; and that the apostles writ- 
ing tothem, still acknowledged them to be holy 
brethren, and such as were made “ meet for to 
“‘ be partakers of the inheritance of the saints 
“ in light; and that a main end of church-fel- 
lowship, is to represent unto the world, the 
qualifications of those that shall « ascend into 
«‘ the hill of the Lord, and stand in his holy 
«place for ever.’ He would therefore have, 


“bona mens, & purum pectus, & vita inno- 
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50 THE LIFE OF ELIOT. 
 cens,”  anupright mind, a pure heart, and an 
« holy life,’ as Lactantius tells us were re- 
quired in his days of all communicants at the ta- 
bleof the Lord. The churchesof New-England 
still retain a custom which Justin Martyr in the 
second century assures us to have been in the 
primitive’ churches of his time; namely, “ to 
“ examine those they receive, not only about 
“ their persuasion, but also whether they have 
“ attained unto a work of grace upon their 
“ souls.” In the prosecution hereof, besides the 
enquiries of the elders into the knowledge and 
belief and conversation of them that offer them- 
selves unto church-fellowship, it is expected, 
though I hope not with any severity of imposi- 
tion, that in the addresses which they make to 
the churches, they give some written, if not 
oral account, of what impressions the regeneé- 
rating word of God has had upon their souls. 
This was a custom which this holy man had 
a marvellous esteem and value for; and I have 
taken from his mouth such as these expressions 
very publicly delivered thereabouts. 

« Jt is matter (said he) of great thankfulness, 
« that we have Christ confessed in our churches, 
“by such as we receive to full communion 
“ there. They open the works of Christ in their 
“ hearis, and the relation thereof is. an emi-. 
“nent confession of our Lord; experienced 
“ saints can gather more thanalittlefrom it. - It 
“is indeed an ordinance of wonderful benefit. 
“ The Lord planted many vineyards in the first 
settlement of this country, and there were 
“ many noble vines in them. It was heavenly- 
mindedness which disposed to this exercise, 
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and by upholding of it, the churches are still 
“maintained pure. It is the duty of every 
“ Christian, ‘ With the mouth confession is 
“ « made unto salvation.” As among the Jews, 
usually most men did once in their life cele- 
** brate a jubilee; thus this confession of Christ, 
‘is methinks a sort of jubilee; and every 
*‘ good man among us, is at least once in his 
“life called unto it. Itis a thing that gives 
*“* great glory to the Lord Jesus Christ; and 
“younger converts are thereby exceedingly 
*« edified ; and the souls of devout Christians 
“very much ingratiated one unto another. 
“ The devil knows what he does, when he 
“* thrusts so hard to get this custom out of our 
“ churches. For my part, I would say in this 
“‘ case, ‘ Get thee behind me Satan; thon 
“* ¢ givest an horrible offence unto the Lord 
“ « Jesus Christ.? Let us keep up this ordi- 
“ nance with all gentleness; and where we see 
“the least spark of grace held forth, let us prize 
“« jt more than all the wit in the world.” 

There were two things, which he was loth 
to see, and yet feared he saw, a falling off in the 
churches of New-England. One was, a 
thorough establishment of ruling-elders in our 
churches, which he thought sufficiently war- 
ranted by the apostles mention of “ Elders that 
“rule well, who yet labour not in word and doc- 
« trine.”’ He was very desirous to have prudent 
and gracious men set over our churches, for 
the assistance of their pastors’ in the church- 
acts that concern the admission and exclusion 
of members and the inspection of the conversa- 
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tion of the communicants, and the instruction 
of their several families, and the visitation of the 
aftlicted in the flock over which they should 
preside. Such“ helpsin government,” he had 


- himself been blessed with; the last of whom 


was Mr. Bowles; and of him, this good man, 
in a speech to a Synod of all the churches in 

this colony, took occasion to say, “ There is 
“my brother Bowles, the godly elder of our 
“ churchat Roxbury, God helps him to do great 

“« things among us |”? Hadallour pastors been so. 
well accommodated, it is possible there would 

be more encouragement given to such an office 

as that of ruling elders. 

But the mention of a synod brings to mind a- 
nother thing, which he was concerned that we 
might never want; and that is, a frequent:re- 
petition of needfal synods in our churches. 
For though he had a deep and a due care to pre- 
serve the “rights of particular churches ;” yethe 
thought all the churches of the Lord Jesus, by 
their union in what they profess, in what they 
intend, and in what they enjoy, so compacted 
mto one body mystical, as that all the several 
particular churches every where should act 
with a regard unto the good of the whole, and 
unto the common advice and counsel of the 
neighbourhood; which cannot be done always 
by letters missive, like those that passed be- 
tween Corinth and Rome in the early days of 
Christianity ; but requires a convention of the 
churches in synods, by their delegates and mes- 
sengers. He did not count churches to be so 
independent, as that they can always discharge 
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their whole duty, and yet not actin conjunction 
with neighbouring churches; nor would he be 
of any church that would not acknowledge itself 
accountable to rightly composed synods, which 
may have occasion to enquire into the eircum- 
stances of it. He saw the main interest and 
business of churches might quickly come to be 
utterly lost, if synods were not often called for 
the repairing of inconveniences ; and he was 
much in contriving for the regular and repeated 
meeting of such assemblies. 

He wished for councils to suppress all damna- 
ble heresies or pernicious opinions that might 
rise among us; for councils to distinguish all 
dangerous divisions and scandalous conten- 
tions which might ever begin to flame in our 
borders; for councils to rectify all mal-admi- 
nistrations in the midst of us, or to recover any 
particular churches out of any disorders which 
they might be plunged into ; for councils to en- 
quire into the love, the peace, the holiness 
maintained by the several churches; and in 
fine, to send forth fit labourers into those parts 
of our Lord’s harvest which are without the 
gospel of God. He beheld an apostolical pre- 
cept and pattern for such councils ; and when 
such councils, convened inthe name of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, by the consent of several church- 
es concerned in mutual communion, have de- 
clared, explained, recommended the mind of 
God from his word unto us, he reckoned a truth 
so delivered, challenged observation from the 
particular churches, with a very great authority. 

He therefore printed an ingenious little book 
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bearing this title, «« The Divine Management 
“of Gospel-Churches by the Ordinance of 
“Councils, constituted in order according to 
“the Scriptures, which may be a means of 
“ uniting those two holy and eminent Parties, 
“the Presbyterianand the Congregational.” It 
is a remarkable concession made by the incom- 
parable Jurieu, who is not reckoned a Congre- 
gational man, in his Traite de Unité de 
PEglise, “ That the apostolical churches 
« lived not in any confederation for mutual de- 
‘“pendance. The grand equipage of metropo- 
« litans, of primates, of exarchs, of patriarchs, 
“was yet unknown; nor does it any more ap- 
“ pear to us that the churches then had their 
“ provincial, national, and oecumenical synods ; 
“every church was its own mistress, and inde- 
“pendent of any other.” But on the other 
side, Mr. Eliot, who was no Presbyterian, con- 
ceived synods to be the institutions of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the apostolical churches them- 
selves acknowledging a stamp of Divine right 
upon them. 

Such as these were his sentiments ; and his de- 
served reputation in the churches of New-Eng- 
land, is that which has caused me to foresee 
some advantage and benefit arising unto the 
concerns of the Gospel, by so large a recital as 
{ have now made thereof. 
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CHAP. IV. 


THE CHARACTER OF MR. ELIOT AS AN 
EVANGELIST. 


Vue titles of a Christian and ofa Minister 
have rendered our Eliot considerable; but 
there is one memorable title more, by which he 
has been signalized unto us. An honourable 
person did once in print put the name of an 
Evangelist upon him ; whereupon in a letter of 
his to that person, afterwards printed, his ex- 
pressions were, “ There is aredundancy where 
“ you put the title of Evangelist upon me; I 
*« beseech you to suppress all such things ; let 
« us do, and speak, and carry all things with 
« humility ; it is the Lord who hath done what 
“is done; and it is most becoming the spirit 
“of Jesus Christ, to lift up Him, and lay our 
«selves low; I wish that word could be obli- 
‘* terated.”” My reader sees what a caution 
Mr. Eliot long since entered against our giving 
him the title of an Evangelist ; but his death has 
now made it safe, as his life had long made it 
just, for us to acknowledge him with such a 
title. I know not whether that of an me 
‘hist, 
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list, or one separated for the employment of 
preaching the Gospel in such places where no 
churches have hitherto been gathered, be not 
an office that should be continued in our days; 
but this I know, that our Eliot very notably 
did the service and business of such an officer. 
The natives of the country now possessed 
by the New-Englanders, had been forlorn and 
wretched Heathen ever since their first herding 
here. Nevertheless, there were, I think, twenty 


several nations (if I may call them so) of Indians _ 


upon that spot of ground, which fell under the 
influence of our Three United Colonies ; and our 
Eliot was willing to rescue as many of them as 
he could. . 
I cannot find that any, besides the Holy 
Spirit of God, first moved him to the blessed 
work of evangelizing these poor perishing In- 
dians: it was that Holy Spirit which laid be- 
fore his mind the idea of that which is now on 
the seal of the Massachuset-Colony ; “ A poor 
“ Indian, having a label going from his mouth, 
“ with COME OVER AND HELP us.” It was the 
Spirit of our Lord Jesus Christ, which en- 
kindled in him a pity for the dark, dying souls 
of these natives, whom “the God of this world 
“had blinded.” He was none of those that 
make the salvation of the Heathen an article of 
their creed; but (setting aside the unrevealed 
and extraordinary steps which the Holy One of 
Israel may take out of his usual paths) hethought 
men to be lost if our Gospel be hidden from 
them; and he was of opinion with one of the 


the ancients, that “‘ Some have endeavoured to 
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“prove Plato a Christian, till they prove them- 
“ selves little better than heathen.” It is a 
" principle in the Turkish Alcoran, “ That let a 
“man’s religion be what it will, he shall be 
“saved, if he conscientiously live up to the 
“rules of it.” Butour Eliot was no Mahome- 
tan ; he could most heartily subscribe to that 
passage in the articles of the church of Eng- 
land, “‘ They are to be held accursed, who pre- 
“sume to say, that every man shall be sayed 
“by the law or sect which he professeth, so 
* that he be diligent to frame his life accord- 
“ ing to that law and light of nature; for Holy 
Scripture doth set out unto us, only the name 
* of Jesus Christ, whereby mén must be saved.” 
And it astonished him to see many subscribers 
of those articles, deny peremptorily all church- 
state, and all salvation to all that are not un- 
der diocesan bishops; yet at the same time to 
grant that the heathen might be saved without 
the knowledge of the Lord Jesus Christ. It 
very powerfully moved his holy bowels, to hear 
that imprecation over the heads of our naked 
Indians, “ Pour out thy fury upon the heathen 
“ that know thee not;” and thought he, “ What 
*“ shall I do to rescue these heathen from that 
“ all-devouring fury ?” 

When this charitable pity had once begun to 
flame, a concurrence of many things cast oil 
into it. All the good men in the country were 
glad of his engagement in such an undertak- 
ing; the ministers especially encouraged him, 
and those in the neighbourhood kindly supplied 
his place, and performed his work, in per 
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him at Roxbury, while he was abroad labouring 
among them that were without. Hereunto he 
was further awakened by those expressions in 
the royal charter, in the assurance and pro- 
tection whereof this wilderness was first peo- 
pled, namely, ‘‘ To win and incite the natives 
“ of that country to the knowledge and obedi- 
‘ence of the only true God and Saviour of 
‘ mankind, and the Christian faith, in our royal 
“ intention; and the adventurers free profession 
‘is the principal end of the plantation!” And 
the remarkable zeal of the Romish missionaries 
“ Compassing sea and land that they might 
«“ make proselytes,” made his devout soul 
think of it with a farther disdain, that we should 
come any whit behind in our care to evange- 
lize the Indians, among whom we dwelt. Lastly, 
When he had well begun this evangelical bu- 
siness, the good God, in answer to his prayers, 
mercifully stirred up a liberal contribution 
among the godly people in England for the 
promoting of it; by means whereof, a consi- 
derable estate and income was at. length en- 
trusted in the hands of an honourable corpora- 
tion, by whom it isto this day very carefully 
employed in the Christian service for which it 
was designed. And, as our Lord Jesus had be- 
stowed on us, our Eliot was gratefully and ge- 
nerous!y desirous to obtain for Him, “ The 
«‘ heathen for an inheritance, and the utmost 
“ parts of the earth for a possession.” 

The exemplary charity of this excellent per- 
son in this important affair, will not be seen in 
its due lustre, unless we make some reflections 
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upon several circumstances in which he beheld 
these forlorn Indians. Know then, that these 
doleful creatures are the veriest ruins of man- 
kind, which are to be found any where upon 
the face of the earth. These abject creatures 
live in a country full of mimes; but our shift- 
jess Indians were never owners of so much asa 
knife, till we came among them; their name 
for an English-man, was a knife-man ; stone 
was instead of metal for their tools; and for 
their coins, they have only little beads with 
holes in them to string them upon a bracelet, 
whereof some are white, and of these there go 
six for a penny; some are black or blue, and 
of these, go three for a penny ; this Wampam, 
as they call it, is made of the shell-fish, which 
lies upon the sea-coast continually. 

They live in'a country, where we now have 
all the conveniences of human life: but as for 
them, their housing is nothing but a few mats 
tied about poles fastened in the earth; their 
clothing is but a skin ofa beast, covering their 
hind-parts, their fore-parts having but a little 
apron where nature calls for secresy ; their diet 
has not a greater dainty than their nokehick, 
thats, a spoonful of parched meal, with a spoon- 
ful of water, which will strengthen them to tra- 
vel a day together; except we should mention 
the flesh of deers, bears, moose, rackoons, 
and the like, which they have when they can 
catch them ; as also a little fish, which if they 
would preserve, it was by drying, not by salt- 
ing; for they had nota grain of salt in the world, 


I think, till we bestowed it on them. Their 
physic 
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physic includes (excepting a few odd spect 
fics, which some of them encounter certain 
cases with,) nothing hardly, but a hot-house; 
or a powaw ; their hot-house is a little cave, 
eight footover; where, after they have terribl y 
heated it, a crew of them go sit and sweat, and 
smoke for an hour together, and then immedi- 
ately run into some very cold adjacent brook, 
without the least mischief to them. In this 
way they recover themselves of some diseases ; 
but in most of their dangerous distempers, 
powaw must be sent for; thatis, a priest, who 
has more familiarity with satan than his neigh- 
bours; this conjurer comes and roars, and 
howls, and uses magical ceremonies over the 
sick man, and is well paid for it when he has 
done. If this do noteffect the cure, the “ man’s 
«time is come, and there is an end.” 

They live in a country full of the best ship- 
timber under heaven, but never saw a ship till 
some came from Europe hither; and then they 
were scaredout of their wits, to see the monster 
come sailing in, and spitting fire with a mighty 
noise out of her floating side. They cross'the 
water in canoes made sometimes of trees which 
they burn and hew till they have hollowed 
them; and sometimes of barks, which the 
stitch into a light sort of a vessel, to be easily 
carried over land; if they are over-set, it is 
but a little padling like a dog, and they are 
soon where they were. 

Their way of living is infinitely barbarous: 
the men are most abominably slothfal; mak- 
ing their poor sqaws, or wives, plant and dress 
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and barn and beat their corn, and build their 
wigwams for them. In the mean time, their 
éhief employment, when they will condescend 
unto any, is that of hunting; wherein they will 
go out some scores, if not hundreds of them in 
acompany, driving all before them. 

They continue in a place till they have burnt 
up all the wood thereabouts, and then they 
pluck up stakes, to follow the wood which they 
cannot fetch home unto themselves. Hence 
when they enquire about the English, “ why 
“come they hither?” they very learnedly de- 
termine the case, “ It was because we wanted 
“ firing.” 

Their division of time is by sleeps, and 
moons, and winters; and by lodging abroad 
they have somewhat observed the motions of 
the stars ; among which it has been surprising 
unto me to find, that they have always called 
Charles’s Wain by the name of Paukunnawaw, 
or the Bear, which is the name whereby Eu- 
ropeans also have distinguished it. Moreover, 
they have little, if any traditions among them 
worthy of our notice ; and reading and writing 
is altogether unknown to them, though there 
is a2 reck or two in the country that has unac- 
countable characters engraved upon it. All the 
religion they have, amounts unto thus much: 
they believe that there are many gods, who 
made and own the several nations of the world A 
of which a certain Great God in the south-west 
regions of heaven, bears the greatest figure. 
They believe that every remarkable creature 
has a peculiar God within it, or about it: there 
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is with them a sun-god, a moon-god, and the 
like; and they cannot conceive but that the 
fire might be a kind of god, inasmuch as a 
spark of it will soon produce very strange 
effects. They believe that when any good or 
ill happens to them, there is the favour or the 
anger of a god expressed in it; and hence, as 
in a time of calamity, they keep a dance, or a 
day of extravagant ridiculous devotions to their 
god; so ina time of prosperity they hkewise 
havea feast, wherein they also make presents 
one unto another. Finally, they believe, that 
their chief god Kautantowit, made a man and 
woman of a stone; which upon dislike, he broke 
to pieces, and made another man and woman 
of atree, which were the fountains of all man- 
kind; and, that we all have in us immortal 
souls, which, if we are godly, shall goto a 
splendid entertainment with Kautantowit ; 
but otherwise, must wander about in a restless 
horror for ever. But if you say to them any 
thing of a resurrection, they will reply upon 
you, “1 shall never believe it.” This was the 
miserable people which our Eliot propounded 
unto himself the saving of! And he had a 
double work incumbent on him; he was to 
make men of them, before he could hope to see 
them saints ; they must be civilized before they 
could be christianized. To think of raising a 
number of these hideous creatures unto the ele- 
vations of our holy religion, must argue more 
than common sentiments in the undertaker ; 
but the faith of Eliot could encounter it! 


There was one, I cannot call it so much a 
guess 
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guess asa wish, wherein he was willing a little 
to. mdulge himself; and that was, That our 
Indians are the posterity of the dispersed and 
rejected Israelites, concerning whom our 
God has promised “ thatthey shall yet be saved, 
“ by the Deliverer coming to turn away un- 
« godliness from them.’ He saw the Indians 
using many parables in their discourses ; much 
given to anointing of their heads; much de- 
lighted in dancing, especially after victories ; 
computing their.times by nights and months ; 
giving dowries for wives, and causing their 
women to dwell by themselves at certain sea- 
sons, for secret causes ; and accustoming them- 
selves to grievous mournings and yellings for 
the dead ; all which were usual things among 
the Israelites. They have too a great unkind- 
ness for our swine; but I suppose that is 
because our bogs devour the clams, which are 
a dainty with them. He also saw some learned 
men looking for the lost Israelites among the 
Indians in yn ericat and counting that they 
had good reasons for so doing. Anda few small 
arguments, or indeed but conjectures, meet- 
ing with a favourable disposition in the hearer, 
will carry some conviction with them. He 
saw likewise the judgments threatened unto the 
Israelites of old, strangely fulfilled upon our 
Indians ; particularly that, «© Ye shall eat the 
« flesh of your sons,’? which is dune with ex- 
quisite cruelties upon the prisoners that they 
take from one another in their battles. More- 
over, it is a prophecy in Deut. 28, 68. “ The 
“ Lord shall bring thee into Egypt again with 
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«ships, by the way whereof I spake unto thee; 
« Thou shalt see it no more again: and there 
*« shall ye be sold unto your enemies, and no 
«man shall buy you. This did our Eliot 
imagine accomplished, when the captives taken 
by us in our late wars upon them, were sent to 
be sold in the coasts, lying not very remote 
from Egypt on the Mediterranean sea; and 
scarce any chapman would offer to take them 
off. Being upon such accounts as these not 
unwilling, if it were possible, to have the In- 
dians found Israelites, they were, you may be 
sure, nota whit the less beloved for their (sup- 
posed) father’s sake ; and the fatigues of his 
travels went on the more chearfully, or at least, 
the more hopefully, because of such possibi- 
lities. 

The first step which he judged necessary 
now to be taken by him, was to learn the Indian 
language, for he saw them so stupid and sense- 
less, that they would never so much as enquire 
after the religion of the strangers now come 
into their country, much less would they so far 
imitate us as to leave off their way of living, 
that they might be partakers of any spiritual 
advantage by us, unless we could first address 
them ina language of theirown. He hireda 
native to teach him, and with a laborious care 
and skill reduced it into a grammar, which 
afterwards he published. ‘If their alphabet be 
short, | amsure the words composed of it are 
long enough to tire the patience of any scholar 
in the world. One would think, they had been 
growing ever since Babel, unto the dimensions 
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to which they are now extended. For instance, 
if my reader will count how many letters there 
are in this one word, Nummatchekodtanta- 
mooonganunnonash, when he has done, for his 
reward I will tell him, it signifies no more in 
English than, our lusts; and if | were to trans- 
late, our loves, it must be nothing shorter than 
Noowomantammooonkanunonnash. Nor do 
we find in all this language the least affinity 
to, or derivation from any European speech 
that we are acquainted with. This tedious 
language our Eliot quickly became a master 
of; he employed a witty Indian, who alsospoke 
English well, for his assistance in it; and com- 
piling some discourses by his help, he would 
single out a word, a noun, a verb, and pursue 
it through all its variations. Having finished 
his grammar, at the close he writes, “‘ Prayers 
« and pains, through faith in Jesus Christ, will 
“do any thing!’ and being by his prayers 
and pains thus furnished, he set himself in the 
year 1646 to preach the Gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ among these desolate outcasts. 

It remains that I lay before the world, the 
remarkable conduct and success of this famous 
man in his great affair; and [ shall endeavour 
to do it, by reprinting a letter, sent a while 
since by my father, unto his learned and re- 
nowned correspondent, the venerable Dr. Leus- 
den at Utrecht; which letter has already been 
published, if I mistake not, in four or five divers 
languages. | find it particularly published by 
the most excellent Jurieu, at the end of a 
Pastoral Letter; and this reflection worthily 
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made upon it, “ Cette Lettre doit opporter une 
“tres grande consolation, a toutes les bonnes 
“ames, qui sontalterées de justice, et qui sont 
“ enflammées du zele de la gloire de Dieu.” 
“ This letter will afford satisfaction to every 
“¢ood mind that is athirst for righteousness 
«and inflamed with zeal for God’s glory.” I 
therefore persuade myself, that the re-publi- 
cation of it will not be ungrateful unto many 


good souls in our nation, who have'a due thirst - 


and zeal for such things as are mentioned in it 3 
and when that is done, I shall presume to make 
some annotations for the illustration of sundry 
memorable things therein pointed at. 


From Mr. Increase Mather, Rector of the 
College at Cambridge, in New-England, to 
Dr. John Leusden, Hebrew Professor in 
the University of. Utrecht. 


Worthy and much honoured Sir, 

Your letters were very grateful to me, by 
which I understand that you and others in 
your famous university of Utrecht desire to he 
infermed concerning the converted Indians in 
America; take therefore a true account of 
them in a few words. 

It is above forty years since that truly godly 
man, Mr. John Eliot, pastor of the church at 
Roxborough, (about a mile from Boston in 
New-England) being warmed with a holy zeal 
of converting the Americans, set himself to 
learn the Indian tongue, that he might more 
easily and successfully open to them the mys- 
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teries of the Gospel ; upon account of which he 
has been (and not undeservedly) called, “ The 
« apostle of the American Indians.” This re- 
verend person, not without very great labour, 
translated the whole Bible into the Indian 
tongue; he translated also several treatises of 
practical divinity and eatechisms into their lan- 
guage. Above 26 years ago he gathered a 
church of converted Indians in a town called 
Natick ; these Indians confessed their sins with 
tears, and professed their faith in Christ, and 
afterwards they and their children were bap- 
tized, and they were solemnly joined together 
in achurch-covenant, and Mr. Eliot was the 
first that administered the Lord’s-supper to 
them. The pastor of that church now is an 
Indian, his name is Daniel. Besides this 
church at Natick, among our inhabitants in the 
Massachusets colony, there are four Indian as- 
semblies, where the name of the true God and 
Jesus Christ is soiemnly called upon; these 
assemblies have some American preachers. 
Mr. Eliot formerly used to preach to them 
once every fortnight, but now he is weakened 
with labours and old age, being in the eighty 
fourth year of his age, and preacheth not to the 
Indians oftener than once in two months. 

There is another church, consisting only of 
converted Indians, about fifty miles from hence, 
in an Indian town called Mashippaug: the 
first pastor of that church was an Englishman, 
who being skilled in the American language, 
preached the Gospel to them in their own 
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tongue. This English pastor is dead, and instead 
of him that church has an Indian preacher. 

There are, besides that, five assemblies of 
Indians professing the name of Christ, not far 
distant from Mashippaug, which have Indian 
preachers; John Cotton, pastor of the church 
at Plymouth (son of my venerable father-in- 
law John Cotton,) hath made very great pro- 
gress in learning the Indian tongue, and is 
very skuiul init; he preaches in their own lan- 
guage to the last five mentioned congregations 
every week. Moreover of the inhabitants of 
Saconet in Plymouth colony, there isa great 
congregation of those who for distinction sake 
are called “ Praying Indians,” because they 
pray to God in Christ. 

Not for from a promontory called Cape-Cod, 
there are six assemblies of Heathens who are 
‘to be reckoned as catechumens, amongst whom 
there are six Indian preachers, Samuel Treat,’ 
pastor of a church at Eastham, preacheth to 
those congregations in their own language. 
There «re likewise among the islanders of 
Nantucket, a church with a pastor who was 
lately an Heathen, and several Meetings of 
catechumens, who are instructed by the con- 
verted Indians. There is also another island 
about seve leagues long (called Martha’s 
Vineyard) w ere are two American churches 
planted, which are more famous than the rest, 
over one of which there presides an ancient 
Indian, as pastor, called Hiacooms: John 


Hiacooms, son of the said Indian pastor, also . 
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reacheth the Gospel to his countrymen... In 
another church in that place, John Tockinosh 
a converted Indian, teaches. In these churches 
ruling elders of the Indians are joined to the 
pastors. The pastors were chosen by the peo- 
ple, and when they had fasted and prayed, 
Mr. Eliot and Mr, Cotton laid their hands on 
them, so that they were solemnly ordained, 
All the congregations of the converted Indians 
{both the catechumens and those in church- 
orders) every Lord’s-day meet together ; the pas- 
tor or preacher always begins with prayer, 
when the ruler of the assembly has ended prayer, 
the whole congregation of Indians praise God 
with singing, some of them are excellent sing- 
ers: after the psalm, he that preaches reads 
a place of Scripture (one or more verses as he 
will) and expounds it, gathers doctrines from 
it, proves them by scripture and reason, and 
infers uses from them after the manner of the 
English, of whom they have beentaught. Then 
another prayer to God in the name of Christ 
concludes the whole service. Thus do they 
meet together twice every Lord’s-Day. They 
observe no holy-days but the Lord’s-Day, ex- 
cept upon some extraordinary occasion; and 
then they solemnly set apart whole days, 
either in giving thanks, or fasting and praying 
with great fervour of mind. 

Before the English came into these coasts, 
these barbarous nations were altogether igno- 
rant of the true God; hence it is that in their 
prayers and sermons they use English worm 
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and terms; he that calls upon the most holy 
name of God, says Jehovah, or God, or Lord ; 
and also they have learned and borrowed many 
other theological phrases from us. 

In short, there are six churches of baptized 
Indians in New-England, and eighteen assem- 
blies of catechumens, professing the name of 
Christ: ofthe Indians there are four and twenty 
who are preachers of the word of God; and be- 
sides these, there are four English ministers 
who preach the gospel in the indian tongue. 
Iam now myself weary with writing, and I 
fear lest if [ should add more, I should also be 
tedious to you; yet one thing I must add 
(which L had almost forgot) that there are many 
of the Indians children who have learned by 
heart the catechism, either of that famous di- 
vine William Perkins, or that put forth by the 
assembly of divines at Westminster, and in their 
own mother tongue can answer to all the ques- 
tions in it. 

But I must end: I salute the famous profes- 
sors in your university, to whom I desire you 
: communicate this letter, as written to them 
also. 

Farewell, worthy Sir ; the Lord preserve your 
health for the benefit of your country, his 
church, and of learning. 

Your’s €ver, 


Boston, New Eng, | INCREASE MATHER. 
July 12, 1687. 
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The Success of the Gospel in the East Indies. 


Arter the writing of this letter, there 
came one to my hands from Dr. Leusden, to- 
gether with a new edition of his Hebrew Psalter, 
dedicated to my absent parent. He therein 
informs me, That our example had awakened 
the Dutch to make some noble attempts for the 
furtherance of the Gospel in the East indies ; 
besides what memorable things were done by 
Robert Junius, in Formosa, fifty yearsago. He 
also informs me, That in and near the island of 
Ceylon, the Dutch pastors have baptized about 
three hundred thousand of the Eastern Indians ; 
for although the ministers are utterly ignorant 
of their language, yet here are school-masters 
who teach them the Lord’s-prayer, the Creed, 
the Ten Commandments, a Morning Prayer, 
an Evening Prayer, a Blessing before meat, 
and another after; and the minister in his 
visists being assured by the master, who of 
them has learned these seven things, thereupon 
counts they have such a perfect number of 
attainments, that he presently baptizes them. 
The pious reader will doubtless bless God for 
this; but he will easily see that one of our 
converted Indians has cost more pains than 
many of those; more thorough work has been 
made with them. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Eliot’s way of opening the Mysteries of 
the Gospel to our Indians. 


Ir was in the year 1646, that Mr. Eliot, 
accompanied by three more, visited an assem- 
bly of Indians, of whom he desired a meeting 
at such atime and place, that he might lay 
before them the things of their eternal peace. 
After serious prayer, he gave them a sermon 
which continued about an hour and a quarter, 
and contained the principal articles of the Chris- 
tian religion, applying all to the condition of 
the Indians present. Having done, he asked 
af them, whether they understood ? and with 
a general reply they answered, “ They under- 
“« stood all.” He then began what was his usual 
method afterwards in treating with them; that 
is, he caused them to propound such questions 
as they pleased, unto himself; and he gave 
answers to them all. Their questions would 
often, though not always, refer to what he had 
newly preached; and he this way not only 
made a proof of their profiting by his ministry, 
but also gave an edge to what he delivered unto 
them. Some of their questions would be a lit- . 
tle philosophical, and required a good measure 
of learning in the minister concerned with 
them; but this our Eliot wanted not. He 

. & 
Would also put proper questionsto them, and at 
one of his first exercises with them, he made 
the young ones capable of regarding these three 
Questions. 
Q. 1. Who made you and all the world ? 


Q. 2. 
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Q. 2.. Who do you look should save you 
from sin and hell? 

Q. 3. How many commandments has the 

Lord given you to keep ? 
. It was his wisdom that he began with them 
upon such principles, as they themselves had 
already some notion of ; such as that of a hea- 
ven for good, and a hell for bad people, when 
they died. It broke his gracious heart within 
him to see what floods of tears fell from the 
eyes of several among these degenerate sa- 
vages, atthe first addresses which he made to 
them ; yea, from the very worst of them all. 
He was very inquisitive to learn who were the 
powaws, that is, the sorcerers and seducers, 
that maintained the worship of the devil in any 
of their societies; and having in one of his 
first journies to them, found out one of those 
wretches, he made the Indian come unto him, 
and said, Whether do you suppose God or 
Chepian (t. e. the Devil) to be the author of 
all good ? The conjurer answered, God. Upon 
this he added, with a stern countenance, Why 
do you pray to Chepian then? and the-poor 
man was not able to stand or speak before him ; 
but at last made promises of reformation. 

The text which he first preached upon, was 
thatin Ezek. xxxvii. 9. 10.‘ That by prophesy- 
‘ing to the wind, the wind came, and the dry 
«‘ bones lived.” Having thus entered upon the 
teaching of these poor creatures, it is incredi- 
ble how much time, toil, and hardship, he un- 
derwent in the prosecution of this undertaking ; 
how many weary nights and days rolled over 
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him ; how many tiresome journies he endured, 
and how many terrible dangers. If you would 
briefly know what he felt, and what carried 
him through all, take itin his own words, 
in a letter to the honourable Mr. Winslow; “I 
« have not been dry night nor day, from the 
‘«* third day of the week unto the sixth, but so 
« travelled, and at night pull off my boots, 
« wring my stockings, and on with them again, 
«and so continue. But God steps in and helps. 
«« |] have considered the word of God‘in 2 Tim. 
« ij, 3. ‘Endure hardship, as a good soldier 
« ¢ of Christ.’” 


His translating the Bible and other Books of 
Piety into the Indian Tongue. 


One of his remarkable cares for these illite- 
rate Indians, was to bring them to the use of 
schools and books. He quickly procured the 
benefit of schools for them ; wherein they pro- 
fited so much, that not only very many of them 
quickly came to read and write, but also seve- 
ral arrived unto a liberal education in our col- 
lege, and one or two of them took their degree 
with the rest of our Graduates. And for books, 
it was his chief desire that the sacred Scrip-’ 
tures might notin an unknown tongue be lock- 
ed or hidden from them. Very hateful did the 
policy of Popery appear to him on this account. 
He was very unlike that Franciscan, who writ- 
ing into Europe, gloried much how many 
thousands of Indians he had converted; but 
added, ‘“‘ That he desired his friend would send 
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‘him the book called the Bible; for he had 
“ heard of there being such a book in Europe, 
‘‘ which might be of some use to him.” He 
found he could not live withouta Bible himself; 
he would have parted with all his estate sooner 
than have lost a leaf of it; and he knew it 
would be of more than some use to the Indians 
too; he therefore with a vast labour translated 
the Holy Bible into the Indian language. This 
Bible‘was printed here at our Cambridge; and 
itis the only Bible that ever was printed in all 
America, from the very foundation of the world 
(1690.) The whole translation he wrote with 
but one pen; which pen, had it not Leen lost, 
would have certainly deserved a richer case 
than was bestowed upon that pen with which 
Holland wrote his translation of Pliny. The 
Bible being justly made the leader of all the 
yest, a little Indian library quickly followed ; 
for besides primers, and grammars, and some 
other composures, we quickly had The Practice 
of Piety in the Indian tongue; and the Rev. 
Richard Baxter’s Call to the Unconverted. He 
also translated some of Mr. Shepherd’s compo- 
sures; and such Catechismis likewise as there 
was occasion for. 


His gathering of a Church at Natick. 


THE Indians that had felt the impressions of 
his ministry, were quickly distinguished by 
the name of Praying Indians; and these Pray- 
ing Indians as quickly were conspicuous for a 
more decent and English way of living, and 

H 2 they 
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they desired a more fixed habitation. At se- 
veral places did they now combine and settle; 
but the place of greatest. name among their 
towns, is that of Natick. 

Here, in the year 1651, those that had 
heretofore lived like the wild beasts in the wil- 
derness, now compacted themselves into a 
town; and first applied themselves to the 
forming of their civil government. Our Gene- 
ral Court, notwithstanding their exact study to- 
keep these Indians very sensible of their being 
Subject unto the English empire, yet had al- 
lowed them their smaller courts, wherein they 
might govern their own smaller cases and con- 
cerns aiter their own particular modes, and 
might have their town-orders, if I may call 
them so, peculiar to themselves. With respect 
hereunto, Mr. Eliot, on a solemn fast made a 
public vow, “ That seeing these Indians were 
“not prepossessed with any forms of govern- 
“ment, he would instruct them into such a form 
“© as we had written in the Word of God, that 
«so they might bea people in all things ruled 
“by the Lord.’ Accordingly, he expounded 
unto them the eighteenth chapter of Exodus; 
and then they chose rulers of hundreds, of 
fifties, of tens; and therewithal entered into 
this covenant. 

“ Weare the sons of Adam. We and our 
«‘ forefathers have a long time been lost in our 
* sins; but now the mercy of the Lord begin- 
“ neth to find us out again ; therefore the grace 
« of Christ helping us, we do give ourselves and 
“ our children unto God, to be his people. wt 
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“shall rule us in all our affairs. The Lord is 
‘our Judge, the Lord is our Law-giver, the 
“ Lord is our King; he will save us; and the’ 
‘wisdom which God has taught us in his Book 
« shall guide us. Oh Jehovah! Teach us wis- 
“dom; send thy Spirit into. our hearts; take 
“us to be thy people, and let us take thee to 
“be our God.” 
Such an opinion about the perfection of the 
Scripture had he, that he thus expressed him - 
-self upon this occasion; “ God will bring na- 
“tions into distress and perplexity, that so: 
“they may be forced unto the Scriptures; 4 
“all governments will be shaken, that men e 
““may be forced at length to pitch upon that \\ j 
“ firm foundation, The Word of God.” | 
The little towns of these Indians being pitch- 
ed upon this foundation, they utterly abandon- 
ed that polygamy which had heretofore been 
common among them ; they made severe laws 
against fornication, drunkenness, and sabbath- 
breaking, and other immoralities; and they 
next began to lament after the establishment 
of a church-order among them, and after the 
several ordinances and privileges of a church- 
communion. The churches of New-England 
have usually been very strict in their admis- 
sions to church-fellowship, and required very 
signal demonstrations of a repenting and a be- 
Hieving soul, before they thought men fit sub- 
jects to be entrusted with “ the rights of the 
“ Kingdom of Heaven.” But they seemed ra- 
ther to augment than abate their usual strict- 
ness, when the examination of the Indians was 
Hd to 
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to be performed. A day was therefore set apart, 
which they called Natootomuhtenicusuk, or, a 
«Day of asking questions,”’ when the ministers 
of the adjacent churches, assisted by all the best 
interpreters that could be had, publicly exa- 
mined a good number of these Indians, about 
their attainments both in knowledge and in vir- 
tue. And notwithstanding the great satisfac- 
tion then received, our churches being willing 
to proceed surely, and therefore slowly, in 
raising them up toa church-state which might 
be comprehended in our associations, the In- 
dians were afterwards called, in considerable as- 
semblies convened for that purpose, to make 
open confession of their faith in God and Christ, 
and of the efficacy which his word had upon 
them for their conversion to him; which con- 
fessions being taken in writing from their mouths 
by able interpreters, were scanned by the peo- 
ple of God, and found much acceptance with 
them. . 

I need pass no further censure upon them, 
than what is given by my grandfather, the 
well-known Richard Mather, in an epistle of 
his, published on this occasion; says he, 
« ‘There is so much of God’s work among them, 
‘fas that I cannot but count it a great evil, 
““ yea a great injury to God and his goodness, 
** for any to make light of it. ‘To see and hear 
« Indians opening their mouths, and lifting u 
“‘ their hands and eyes in prayer to the living 
“‘ God, calling on him by his name Jehovah, 
“in the mediation of Jesus Christ, and this for 
“a good while together; to see and hear them 
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*« exhorting'one another fromthe word of God’; to 
* seeand hearthem confessing the name of Christ 
** Jesus, and their own sinfulness; sure this is 
“ more than usual! and though they spoke in a 
“ language, of which many of us understood 
* but little, yet we that were present that day, 
** saw and heard them perform the duties men- 
“tioned with such grave and sober counte- 
“nances, with such comely reverence in their 
** gesture, and their whole carriage, and with 
“ such plenty of tears trickling down the cheeks 
“‘ of some of them, as did argue to us that they 
** spake with the holy fear of God, and it much 
“* affected our hearts.” 

At length a Church-state was settled among 
them: they entered, as our churches do,intoa 
holy covenant wherein they “ Gave themselves, 
‘« first unto the Lord, and then unto one ano- 
“‘ ther,” to attend the rules, and helps, and 
expect the blessings of the everlasting Gospel ; 
and Mr. Eliot having a mission from the church 
of Roxbury unto the work of the Lord Christ 
among the Indians, conceived himself suffi- 
ciently authorized unto the performing of all 
church-work about them; grounding it on 
Acts xiii. 1, 2, 3, 4.. and accordingly he admi- 
nistered, first the baptism, and then the supper 
of the Lord unto them. 


The Hindrances and Obstructions to the 
Work. 
THERE are four assemblies of Praying Indi- 
ans, besides that of Natick, in our neighbour- 
hood. 
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hood. But why no more? truly, not because 
our Eliot was wanting in his offers and labours 
for their good; but because many of the obdu- 
rate infidels would not receive the Gospel of 
Salvation. - In one of his letters, I find him 
giving this ill report; « Lyn-Indians are all 
“ naught save one, who sometimes comes to 
« hear the word; and the reason why they are 
« bad, is, principally because their Sachim is 
“naught, and careth not to pray unto God.” 
Indeed the Sachims, or the Princes of the In- 
dians, generally did all they could that their 
subjects might not entertain the Gospel ; their 
Pauwaws did much to maintain the Interests of 
Satan in this wilderness ; those “ children of the 
« Devil, and enemies of all righteousness, did 
“ not cease to pervert the right ways of the 
< Lord;” but their Sachims or magistrates did 
more towards it ; for they would presently raise 
a storm of persecution upon any of their vas- 
sals that should pray unto the eternal God. 
The ground of this conduct in them, was, an 
odd fear, that religion would abridge them of 
the tyranny to which they had been used ; they 
always held their people in a most absolute 
servitude, and ruled by no law, but by their 
will, which left the poor slaves nothing that 
they could call their own. They now suspected 
that religion would put a bridle upon such 
usurpations, and oblige them to a more equal 
and humane way of government; some of them 
therefore had the impudence to address the 
English, that no motions about the Christian 
~ religion 
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religion might ever be made unto them; and 
Mr. Eliot sometimes in the wilderness, without 
the company or assistance of any other Eng- 
lishman, has been treated in a very threat- 
ning and barbarous manner by some of these 
tyrants; but God inspired him with so much 
resolution as to tell them, “ Iam about the work 
“of the great, God, and my God is with me; 
‘* so that I fear neither you, nor all the Sachims 
“in the country; 1 will go on, and do you 
“touch me if you dare!” upon which the 
stoutest of them have shrunk and fallen before 
him. Andone of them he atlength conquer- 
ed by preaching unto him a sermon upon the 
temptations of our Lord; particulariy the 
temptations fetched from the kingdoms and 
glories of the world. 

The little glories ofthe great men among the 
Indians, was a powerful obstacle to the success 
of Mr. Eliot’s ministry: and it is observable, 
that several of those nations which thus refused 
the gospel, quickly afterwards wereso infatuated 
as to begin an unjust and bloody war upon the 
English, which issued in their speedy and utter 
extirpation from the face of God’s earth. It 
was particularly remarked in Philip, the ring- 
leader of the most calamitous war that ever 
they made upon us. Our Eliot made a tender 
of the everlasting salvation to him; but Philip 
entertained it with contempt and anger, and 
after the India mode of joining signs with words, 
he took a button upon the coat of the reverend 
man, adding, “ That he cared for his Gospel 
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“ just as much as he cared for that button.” 
Ruin soon came upon that woeful creature, and 
upon all his people; and the renowned Samuel 
Lee is now pastor to an English congregation 
upon that very spot of ground. 

Sometimes the more immediate hand of God, 
by cutting off the principal opposers of the 
gospel among the Indians, made way for Mr. 
Eliot’s ministry. As I remember, he relates 
that an association of profane Indians near Wey- 
mouth, set themselves to deter and seduce the 
neighbouring Indians from the right ways of 
the Lord. But God quickly sent the small pox 
among them, which like a great plague soon 
swept them away, and thereby engaged the 
rest unto himself. 


The Indian Churches at Mashippaug, and 


elsewhere. 


THE same spirit which actuated Mr. Eliot, 
quickly inspired others elsewhere, to prosecute 
the work of rescuing the poor Indians out of 
their worse than Egyptian-darkness. One of 
these was the godly and gracious Richard 
Bourn, who soon saw a great effect of his holy 
labours. In the year 1666, Mr. Eliot, accom- 
panied by the honourable Governor, and several 
magistrates and ministers of Plymouth-colony, 
procured a vast assembly at Mashippaug ; and 
there a good number of Indians made confes- . 
sions touching the knowledge, and belief, and 
regeneration of their souls, with such under- 

standing 
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standing and affection as was extremely grate- 
ful to the pious auditory. Yet such was the 
strictness of the good people in this affair, that 
before they would countenance the advancement 
ofthese Indians unto Church-fellowship, they 
ordered their confessions to be written and sent 
unto all the churches in the colony for their ap- 
probation; but so approved they were, that 
afterwards the messengers of all the churches 
giving their presence and consent, they became 
a church, and chose Mr. Bourn to be their 
pastor; who was then by Mr. Eliot and Mr. 
Cotton ordained unto that office over them. 
From hence Mr. Eliot and Mr. Cotton went over 
to an island called Martha’s Vineyard, where 
God had so succeeded the honest labours of 
some, and particularly of the Mayhews’, as 
that a church was gathered. : 

This church, after fasting and prayer, chose 
one Hiacooms to be their pastor, John Tock- 
inosh, an able and a discreet Christian, to be 
their teacher; Joshua Mummeecheegs and John 
Nanaso to be ruling elders; and these were 
then ordained by Mr. Eliot and Mr. Cotton 
thereunto. Distance of habitation caused this 
one church by mutual agreement afterwards to 
become two; the pastor and one ruling-elder 
taking onepart, and the teacher and ruling-elder 
another; and at Nantucket, another adjacent 
island, was another church of Indians quickly 
gathered, who chose an Indian, John Gibs, to 
be their minister. . These churches are so ex- 
act in their admission, and so solemn in their 
discipline, and so serious in their communion, 

that 
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that some of the Christian English in the neigh- 
bourhood, which would have been loth to have 
mixed with them in a civil relation, have gladly 
done it in a sacred one. 

It is needless for me to repeat what my fa- 
ther has written about the other Indian congre- 
gations; only there having been made mention 
of Hiacooms, I am willing to annex a passage 
or two concerning that memorable Indian. 
That Indian was a very great instrument of 
bringing his pagan and wretched neighbours, 
to a saving acquaintance with our Lord Jesus 
Christ; and God gave him the honour, not 
only of doing much for some, but also of suf- 
fering much from others, of those unhappy sa- 
vages. Once particularly, this Hiacooms re- 
ceived a cruel blow from an Indian prince, for 
praying to God, which, if some English had 
not been there, might have killed him. And 
afterwards he gave this account of his trial in it; 
said he, “ I have two hands; I have one hand 
«for injuries, and the other hand for God; 
‘¢ while. [ did receive wrong with the one, the 
«* other laid the greater hold on God.” 
~ Moreover, the Powaws so abused the Praying 
Indians, as terrified others from joining with 
them ; but once when they were bragging that 
they could kill all the Praying Indians if they 
would, Hiacooms replied, « Let all the Powaws 
«in the island come together I will venture my- 
« self in the midst of them; let them use all 
«their witchcrafts, with the help of God I will 
«tread upon them all.” By this courage he 
silenced the Powaws; at the same time that he 
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heartened the people, nor could any of them 
ever harm this eminent confessor afterwards ; 
nor indeed any proselyte which had been by 
his means brought home to God. 


Of Mr. Eliot’s Fellow-labourers in the Indian 
Work. 


Mr. Ector longed for nothing more than 
fellow-labourers, that might move and shine in 
the same orb with himself: he made his cries 
both to God and man, for more labourers to be 
thrust forth into the Indian harvest ; and indeed 
it was aharvest of so few secular advantages and 
encouragements, that it must be nothing less 
than a divine thrusting which could make any 
to labour in it. He saw the answer of his 
prayers, in the generous and vigorous attempts 
made by several other most. worthy preachers 
of the Gospel. At the writing of my father’s 
letter there were four; but the number of them 
increases apace among us. At Martha’s Vine- 
yard, old Mr. Mayhew, and several of his sons, 
or grand sons, have done very worthily for the 
souls of the Indians. There were by computa- 
tion, fifteen years ago, about fifteen hundred 
seals of their ministry upon that one island. 
In Connecticut, Mr. Fitch has made noble es- 
says towards the conversion of the Indians; 
hut the prince he has to deal with, being an 
obstinate infidel, gives unhappy hindrances to 
the success of bis ministry. And Mr. Pierson 
in that colony deserved well, upon the same 
account. In Massachusets we see at this day, 
Mr. 
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Mr. Daniel Gookin, Mr. Peter Thatcher, Mr. 
Grindal Rawson, all of them hard at work to 
turn these poor creatures “ from darkness unto 
“light, and from Satan unto God.” In Ply- 
mouth Mr. Samuel Treat is laying outhimselfto 
save this generation ; and Mr. Tupper uses his 
laudable endeavours for the instruction of them, 
My relation to him causes me to defer to 
the last place, the mention of Mr. John Cot- 
ton, who addresses the Indians in their own 
Janguage with an admirable dexterity, and has 
done more than a little service for them. He 
hired an Indian, after the rate of twelve pence 
per day for fifty days, to teach him the Indian 
tongue ; but his knavish tutor having received 


his whole pay too soon, ran away before twenty 


days were out. However, in this time he had 
profited so far, that he could quickly preach 
unto the natives; and he has ever since been 
doing much for God among them. Having 
told my reader, that the second edition of the 
Indian Bible was wholly of his correction and 
amendment, because it is not proper for me to 
say much of him, I shall only add this remark- 
able story: Mr Cotton, accompanied by the 
governor and major-general, and sundry per- 
sons of quality, made a journey to a nation of 
Indians in the neighbourhood, with a free 
“ offer of the words whereby they might be 
« saved.”? The prince took time to consider of it, 
and according to the true English of taking 
timein such cases, atlength he told them, “ He 
“‘ did not accept the tender which they made 
“him.” They then took leave of him, not 
without 
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without first giving him this plain and short ad- 


‘monition : “ If God have any mercy for your - 


“ miserable people, he will quickly find a way to 
“ remove you out of the way.” Soon after, this 
prince going forth to battle against another 
nation of Indians, was killed, and the young 
prince being in his minority, the government 
fell into the hands of protectors which favoured 
the interest of the gospel. Mr. Cotton being 
advised of it, speedily and prosperously renew- 
ed the tidings of an eternal Saviour to the sa- 
vages, who have ever since attended upon his 
ministry ; and the young Sachim, after he 
came to age, expressed his approbation of the 
Christian religion; especially when a while 
since he lay dying of a tedious distemper, and 
would keep reading Mr. Baxter’s Call to the 
Unconverted, with floods of tears in his eyes, 
while he had any strength to do it 

Such as these are the persons whom Mr. 
Eliot left engaged in the Indian-work, when 
he departed from his employment to his re- 
compence. And these gentlemen are so inde- 
fatigable in their labours among the Indians, 
that the most equal judges must acknowledge 
them worthy of much greater salaries than they 
are geuerously contented with. 


The sacred and solemn Exercises performed 
inthe Indian Congregations. 


My father’s account of the exercises per- 
formed in the Indian congregations, will tell us 
what a blessed fruit our Eliot saw of his la- 
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bours, before. he went’ to those rewards. whicli 
God had reserved in the heavens for him. 
Some of the Indians quickly built for them- 
selves good and large meeting-houses, after 
the English mode, in which also after the Eng- 


lish mode they attended to the things of the 


kingdom of heaven. And some of the English 
were helpful to them on this account; among 
whom [I ought particularly to mention that 
learned, pious and charitable gentleman, 
Samuel Sewal, Esq. who at his own charge 
built a meeting-house for one of the Indian con- 


° . v 
gregations, and gave those Indians cause to ‘ 


pray for him under that character, “ He loyeth 
“¢ our nation, for he hath built usa synagogue.” 

It only remains that Tadd a word or two up- 
on the worship which is attended in the syna~- 
gogue of the Indians. And first, the very 
name of Praying Indians will assure us, that 
prayer is one of their devotions. They find, 
that if they study the word of God, and their 
own sins, and wants, and woes, they shall 
soon come to that attainment, “ Behold they 
“ pray:’’ They can pray with much pertinence 
and enlargement. 

Their preaching has much of Scripture ; 
but perhaps more of the Christian than of the 
scholar in it. I know not how to describe it 
better, than by reciting the heads of a sermon, 
uttered by an Indian, on a day of humiliation 
kept by them, at a time when great rains had 
much damaged their fruits and fields. 

Gen. vill. 20, 21. “ And Noah built an altar 
“unto Jehovah; and he took of every clean 
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“ beast, and of every clean fowl, and offered 
“ burnt-offerings on the altar. And the Lord 
“ smelled a sweet savour and the Lord said in 
“hisheart, I will not againcurse the ground.” 
** In that Noah sacrificed, he showed him- 
“self thankful; in that Noah worshipped, ii 
“ he shewed himself godly ; in that he offered ( | 
| 
| 





“ clean beasts, he showed that God is an holy 
“God. And all that come to God must be 
“pure and clean. Know, that we must by re- 
** pentance purge ourselves; which is the work 144) 
“ we are to do this day. re 

“‘ Noah sacrificed, and so worshipped. This fe 
** was the manner of old time. But what sa- \ 
“* crifices have we now tooffer ? Ishallanswer by 4 
** that in Psal. iv. 5. ‘ Offer to God the sacri- aM 
“¢ fice of righteousness, and put your trust in i 
““¢the Lord. These are the true spiritual { / 
“ sacrifices which God requireth at our hands, 1s 
‘the sacrifice of righteousness ;' that is, we i 
“‘ must look to our hearts and ways, that they 
** be righteous; and then we shall be accepta- a 
“ ble io God when we worship him. But if 4 
** we be unrighteous, unholy, ungodly, we shall a 
“ not be accepted, our sacrifices will be stark 
“naught. Again, we are ‘ To put our trust in 
*©¢the Lord’ Who else is there for us to trust 
‘*in? We must believe in the word of God; if 
«* we doubtof God,ordoubt of his word, our sa- 
‘* crifices are little worth; but if we trust sted- 
« fastly in God, our sacrifices will be good. 

« Once more, what sacrifices must we offer ? 
«* My answer is, we must offer such as Abra- 
“ ham offered. And whata sacrifice was that? 

13 ‘we 
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«« we are told in Gen. xxii. 12.‘Now [know that 
“* thou fearest me, seeing thou hast not with- 
«¢ « held thy son thy only son from me.’ It seems 
“he had but one dearly beloved son, and he 
offered that son to God ; and so God said, ‘ I 
‘know thou fearest me.’ Behold, a sacrifice 
indeed and in truth! such a one must we 
“ offer. Only, God requires not us to sacrifice | 
our sons, but to give up our sins, our dear- 
“est sins. God calls us this day to part with 
all our sins, though never so beloved; and 
we must not withhold any of them from 
“him. If we will not part with all, our sacri- 
“ fice is not right. 

« God smelt a sweet savour in Noah’s sa- 

* crifice; and so will God receive our sacri- 
“ fices, when we worship him aright. But how 
«did God manifest his acceptance of Noah’s 
“< offering ? it was by promising to drown the 
“world no more, but give us fruitful seasons. 
«* God has chastised us of late, as if he would 
‘«‘ utterly drown us; and he has drowned, and 
«‘ spoiled, and ruined a great deal of our hay, 
«and threatens to kill our cattle. It is for 
“ this that we fast and pray this day. Let us 
“ then offer a clean and pure sacrifice, as Noah 
« did ; so God will smell a savour of rest, and 
« he will withhold the rain, and bless us with 
«‘ such fruitful seasons as we are desiring of 
“ him.” 

Thus preached an Indian called Nishokkon, 
above thirty years ago; and since that, [ sup- 
pose, they have grown a little further into the 
New-English way of preaching: you may 

have 
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have in their sermons a Kukkeoromwohteaonk, 
that is, a doctrine, Nahtootomwehteaonk, or, 
an answer, a Witcheayeuonk, or, a reason, with 
an Ouwoteank, or, a use for the close of all. 

He taught them to set apart their days both 
for fasting and prayer, and for feasting and 
praise, when there should be extraordinary oc- 
casions for them; and they perform the duties 
of these days with a very laborious piety. One 
party of the Indians long since, of their own 
accord, kept a day of supplication together, 
wherein one of them discoursed upon Psal. 
Ixvi. 7. “ He rules by his power for ever, his 
«eyes behold the nations: let not the rebel- 
«‘lious exalt themselves”? And when one 
asked them afterwards, what was their reason 
of their keeping ‘such a day ? they replied, it 
was to obtain six mercies from God. 

« First, that God would slay the rebellion of 
«their hearts. Next, that they might love 
«God and one another. Thirdly, that they 
«might withstand the temptations of wicked 
« men, so that they might not be drawn back 
“from God. Fourthly, that they might be 
«¢ obedient unto the counsels and commands of 
«their rulers. Fifthly, that they might have 
se their sins done away by the redemption of 
«¢ Jesus Christ. And lastly, that they might 
«« walk in the good ways of the Lord.” I must 
here embrace my opportunity to tell the world, 
that Eliot was far from the opinion of those who 
have thought it not only warrantable, but also 
commendable to adopt some heathenish usages 


into the worship of God, for the more easy and 


speedy 
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speedy gaining the heathen to that worship. 
He knew that the idolatries and‘abominations of 
popery, were founded in this way of proselyting 
the barbarous nations, and he looked upon the 
like methods which protestants have used, that 
they might ingratiate themselves with the pa- 
pists, and that our separation from them should 
become the less dangerous and sensible, to be 
the most sensible and dangerous wound of the 
Reformation. 

To act upon this principle, is the design and 
glory of New-England ; and our Eliot brought 
his Indians to a pure, plain, scripture worship, 
He would not gratify them with a Samaritan 
sort of blended, mixed worship; and he ima- 
gined, as well he might, that the apostle Paul’s 
first epistle to the Corinthians had enough in 
it, for ever to deter us from such unhappy tem- 
porizing. 


A Comparison between what the New-Eng- 
landers have done for the Conversion of the 
Indians, and what has been done elsewhere 
by the Roman Catholics. 


It is to be confessed, thatthe Roman Catho- 
lics have a clergy so very numerous, and so 
little encumbered, and are masters of such pro- 
digious revenues, as renders it very easy for 
them to exceed the Protestants in their endea- 
vours to Christianize pagan savages. Nor 
would I reproach, but rather applaud their in- 
dustry, in this matter, wishing that we were. 
all touched with an emulation of it. Never- 

theless, 
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theless, while 1 commend their industry, they 
do by their clamours against the Reformed 
Churches upon this account, oblige me to tax 
divers very scandalous things in the Missions 
which they make “ Pro Propaganda Fide’’ 
throughout the world; and therewithal to com- 
pare what has been done by that little handful 
of Reformed Churches in this country, which 
has in divers regards outdone the furthest ef- 
forts of popery. | 

The attainments to which with God’s help 
we have carried our Indians are the chief glory 
of our labours with them. By am odd accident 
there are lately fallen into my hands, the ma- 
nuscripts of a Jesuit, whom the French employed 
as a Missionary among the Western Indians; 
in which papers there are both a Catechism 
containing the principles in which those hea- 
then{are to be instructed ; and Cases of Con- 
science referring to their conversations. The 
Catechism, which is in the Iroquoise language 
(a language remarkable for this, that there is 
not so much as one labial in it) with a transla- 
tion annexed, has one chapter about Heaven, 
and another about Hell, wherein are such pas- 
sages as these. 

<Q. How is the soil of Heaven ? 

« A. lt is a very fair soil; they want nei- 
« ther for meats, nor clothes ; it is but wishing, 
« and we have them. 

‘<Q. Are they employed in Heaven ? 

« A. No, they do nothing ;_ the fields yield 
“¢ corn, beans, pumpkins, and the like, without 
« any tillage. 
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«<Q, What sort of trees are there ? 

« 4. Always green, full, and flourishing. 

_« Q, Have they in Heaven the same sun, the 

“same wind, the same thunder that we have 
“here ? 

« A. No; the sun ever shines; it is always 
‘« fair weather. 

“ Q. But how their fruits ? 

“ A, In this one quality they exceed ours ; 
‘that they are never wasted; you have no 
“ sooner plucked one, but yousee another pre- 
“ sently hanging in its room.” Thus goes on 
the Catechism concerning Heaven. Con- 
cerning Hell it thus discourses : 

« Q, What sort of a soil is that of Hell? 

« A, Avery wretched soil; it is a fiery pit, 
«in the centre of the earth. 

~« Q. Have they any lightin Hell ? 
« A, No; it is always dark; there is always 
smoke there; their eyes are always in pain 
‘‘ with it; they can see nothing but the devils. 
« Q. What shaped things are the devils. 
«« A. Very ill-shaped things ; they go about 
with vizards on; and they terrify men. 
« Q. What do they eat in Hell? 

« 4, They are always hungry; but they 
feed upon hot ashes and serpents there. 

« Q. What water have they to drink ? 

« 4. Horrid water; nothing but melted lead. 
“ Q. Do not they die in Hell ? 

«“ A. No; yet they eat one another every 
« day ; but anon God restores and renews the 
«« man that was eaten, asa cropt plant, in a lit- 
« tle time repullulates.” 
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It seems they have not thought this divinity 
too gross for the barbarians. But Ishall make 
no reflections on it’; only add one or two Cases 
of Conscience from their directory. 

One of their weighty cases is, “ Whether a 

“* Christian be bound to pay a whore her hire or 
“no ?”’ To this father Bruias answers, “ Though 
*‘ he is bound in justice todo it, yet inasmuch 
‘asthe barbarians use to keep no faith in such 
“matters, the Christians may choose whether 
** they will keep any too.” But father Pierron 
answers, “ He is not bound unto it at all; in- 
“ asmuch as no man thinks himself. bound-to 
pay a witch that has enchanted him; and this 
“ business is pretty much akin to that.” Ano- 
ther of their difficult cases is, “‘ Whether an 
“‘ Indian stealing a hatchet from a Dutchman 
“ be bound to make restitution?” And it is 
very conscientiously determined, “ That if the 
“ Dutchman be onethat has used any trade with 
“< other Indians, the thief is not bound unto 
“restitution; for, it is certain he gains more 
“by such a trade than the value of many 
“ hatchets, in a year.” 

I willtire my reader with no more of this 
wretched stuff. But let him understand, 
that the proselyted Indians of New-England 
have been instructed in a more noble manner ; 
we have helped tiem to the sincere milk of 
the word; we have given them the whole Bible 
in their own language ; we have laid before them 
such a creed as the primitive believers had, 
with such explications as we embark our own 
souls upon the assurance of, And God has 

blessed 
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blesed our education of these poor creatures in 
such a measure, that they can pray and preach 
to better edification (give me leave to say it) 
than multitudes of the Romish clergy. We 
could have baptised many troops of Indians, if 
we would have used no other measures with them, 
than the Roman Catholics did upon theirs at _ 
Maryland, where they baptised a great crew of 
Indians, in some new shirts, bestowed upon 
them to encourage them thereunto; but the In- 
dians in a week or two, not knowing how to 
wash their shirts, when they were grown foul, 
came and made a motion that the Roman 
Catholics would give more shirts to them, or 
else they would renounce their baptism. 

By this time I hope I have stopped the ca- 


dumnious exclamationsof the Roman Catholics 


against the churches ofthe Reformation, for neg- 
lecting to evangelize the natives of the Indies. 
But let me take this occasion to address the 
Christian Indians of my own country, into 
some of whose hands it is likely this little book 
may come. 
q “ Behold ye Indians, what love, what care, 
« what cost, has been used by the English for 
“ the salvation of your precious and immortal 
“souls. It is not because we have expected 
“any temporal advantage from you, that we 
have been thus concerned for your good : No; 
itis God that has caused us to desire his glory 
‘in your salvation; and our hearts have bled 
“* with pity over you, when we have seen how 
“‘ horribly Satan oppressed you in this, and de- 
“ stroyed you in another world, It is much 
“ that 
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that has been done for you; we have put you 
into a way to be happy, both on earth while 
you live, and in heaven when ye die. What 
can you think will become of you, if you 
slight all these glorious offers! Methinks 
you should say to yourselves, * Vitoh woh 
Kiisinne peh quoh humunan mishananta- 
meg ne mohsag wadchanituonk You all 
believe that your teacher ELIOT was a good 
anda brave man, and you would count it your 
blesseduess to be for ever with him.’ Never- 
theless, I am to tell you, that if you do not 
become real and holy Christians, you shall 
never have a comfortable sight ‘of him any 
more. You know how he has fed you, and 
clothed you, as well as taught you; you 
know how his bowels yearned over you, even 
even as though you had been his children, 
when he saw any afllictions come upon you ; 


but if he find you among the wicked, in the 


day of judgment, which he so often warned 
you of, he will then be a dreadful witness a- 
gainst you; and when the Lord Jesus passes 
that sentence on you, ‘ Depart yecursed into 
‘everlasting fire with the devil and his angels,’ 
even ELIOT will then say, Amen. Now 
to deal plainly with you, there are two vices, 
which many of you are too prone unto, and 
which are utterly inconsistent with a true 
Christianity. One of those vices is that of 
idleness. If you had a disposition to follow 
an honest calling, what should hinder you 
from growing as considerable in your estates, 
as many of your English neighbours ? where- 
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‘Cas you are how poor, mean, ragged, starved, 
« eontemptible and miserable; and instead of 
‘being able, as your English neighbours do, 
“ to support the ordinances of God, you are be- 
« holden to them, not only for maintaining of 
“ those blessed ordinances among you, but for 
“many other kindnesses. And have you in- 
“« deed forgot the commandment of God which 
“ has been so often laid before you, ‘ Six days 
“ ¢ shalt thou labour’ For shame! apply your- 
selves to such labour as may bring you into 
more handsome circumstances. The other 
“ of those vices, is that of drunkenness. There 
‘are godly English neighbours, of whom you 
“ should learn to pray ; but there are some of 
“‘ vou that learn to drink, of other profane, de- 
« bauched English neighbours. It is by this 
“iniquity that Satan still keeps possession of 
“‘many souls among you, as much as if you 
“were still in all your woeful heathenism ; 
“ and how often have you been told, ‘ Drunk- 
« ¢ ards shall not inherit the kingdom of God ?” 
“I beseech you to be sensible of the mischiefs 
to which this exposes you, and never dream 
“ of escaping the ‘ Vengeance of eternal fire,’ 
“if you indulge yourselves in this accursed | 
‘thing. Ihave done, when I have wished 
“that the Gospel of the Lord Jesas may 
«« Runand be glorified among you.’ ”’ 
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CHAP. VI. 


THE CONCLUSION. 


His last Illness and Death. 


B* this time, I have doubtless made my read- 
ers loth to have me tell what now remains 
of this little history ; doubtless they are wish- 
ing that this John might have tarried until the 
second coming of our Lord: but, alas, Death 
snatched him from us, and slighted those la- 
mentations of ours, ‘* My father, my father, 
“the chariots of Isracl, and the horsemen 

«* thereof!” | 
When he began to draw near his end, he 
grew still more heavenly and divine; his grace 
rather increased than abated, when every thing 
else was dying with him It is too usual with 
old men, that when they are past work, they 
are least sensible of their inabilities and inca- 
pacities, aid can scarce endure to see another 
succeeding thei in any part of their office. 
But Mr. Eliot was of a temper quite contrary 
thereunto ; for finding many months before 
his expiration that he had not strength to 
edify his congregration with public prayers, 
and sermons, he importuned his people with 
K 2 some 
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some impatience to call another minister ; pro- 
fessing himself unable to die with comfort, un- 
til he could see a good successor ordained, — 
settled, and fixed among them. For this cause, 
he also cried mightily unto the Lord Jesus ; 
and he sometimes called the whole town toge- 
ther, to join with him in a fast for such a bless- 
ing. As the return of their supplications, our 
Lord quickly bestowed upon them a person 
young in years, but old in discretion, gravity, 
and experience; and one whom the church 
of Roxbury hopes to find, a pastor after God’s 
own heart, 

Mr. Nehemiah Walter, being by the unani- 
mous vote and choice of the church become 
the pastor of Roxbury, immediately found the 
venerable Eliot embracing and cherishing him, 
with the tender affections of a father. The 
good old man, like old Aaron, as it were disrob- 
ed himself, with an unspeakable satisfaction 
when he beheld his garments put upon a son so 
dear unto him. After this, he for a year or 
two before his translation, could scarce be per- 
suaded unto any public service, but humbly 
pleaded, what none but he would ever have 
said, “ It would be a wrong to the souls of the 
« people, for him to do any thing among them, 
«‘ when they were supplied so much to their ad- 
“ vantage otherwise.’ If 1 mistake not, 
the last that ever he preached was on a public 
fast ; when he gave his people a very distinct 
and useful exposition upon the eighty-third 
psalm ; and concluded with an apology, beg- 
ging his hearers to pardon the poorness, and 

broken- 
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brokenness, (as he called it) of his meditations ; 
but added he, * My dear brother here, will by 
«and by mend all.” | | 
But although he thus dismissed himself, as ‘ 
one so near to the age of ninety, might well 
have done, from his public labours; yet he : 
would not give over his endeavours, in a more - (iy 
private sphere, to do good unto all. He had } 
always been an enemy to idleness; any one Hl 
that should look into the little diary that he 1 ila 
kept in his almanacks, would see that there Fy 
was with him, “ No day- without a line.’ Now 
that he grew old, he was desirous that his work 
should hold pace with his life; the less time 
he saw left, the Jess was he willing to have lost. \ 
He imagined that he could now do nothing to 
any purpose in any service for God; and some- 
times he would say with an air peculiar to 4 
himself, “ I wonder for what the Lord Jesus a 
“ Christ lets me live; he knows that now I i 
“ can do nothing for him!” And yet he could 
not forbear essaying to do something for his 
dearest Lord; wherefore, thought he,what shall 
Ido? And he then conceived, that though the 
English could not be benefited by any gifts 
which he now fancied himself to have only the 
ruins of, yet who can tell but the negroes 
might! he had long lamented, that the English 
used their negroes but as horses or oxen, and 
that so little care was taken about their pre- 
cious and immortal souls. He looked upon it 
as a prodigy, that any wearing the name of 
Christians, should so much have the heart of 
demons in them, as to prevent and hinder the 
Kk 3 instructions. , 
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102 THE LIFE OF ELIOT. 
instructions of the poor blacks, and confine the 
souls of their miserable slaves to a destroying 
ignorance, merely for fear of thereby losing the 
benefit of their vassalage ; he therefore made a 
motion to the English within two or three miles 
of him, that at such a time and place they 
would send their negroes once a week unto him 5 
for he would then catechise them, and enlighten 
them to the utmost of his power in the things 
of their everlasting peace. However, he did 
not live to make much progress in this under- 
taking. 

At length when he was able to do little with- 
out doors, he tried then to do something with- 
in: and one thing was this ; a young boy in 
the neighbourhood, had in his infancy fallen 
into a fire, so as to burn himself into a perfect 
blindness; but this boy being now grown to 
some size, the good eld man took him home to 
his house, with some intentions to make a 
scholar of him. He first informed him of and 
from the Seripture, in which the boy so profited, 
that in a little time he could even repeat many 
whole chapters verbatim, and if any other in 
reading missed a word, he would remind them 
of it; yea, and an ordinary piece of Latin was 
become easy to the lad. 

Thus, as theaged Polycarp could say, “ These 
“«‘ eighty-six years have I served my Lord Jesus 
« Christ; and he has been such a good master 
“ to me all this while, that I will not now for- 
«‘ sake him,” so might our Eliot. _ He had been 
so Many years engaged in the sweet service of 
his dear Jesus, that he could not now give it 
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over: it was his ambition, and his privilege, i 
to bring forth fruit in old age. | 

While he was thus making his retreat out of if 
this evil world, his discourses from time to | 
time ran upon, ‘‘ The coming of the Lord Jesus . 

« Christ.” It was the theme which he still had . 
recourse unto, and we were sure to have some- 
thing of this, whatever other subject he were 
upon. On this he talked, of this he prayed, . 

for this he longed, and especially when any she 
bad news arrived, his usual reflection thereupon | 
would be, “ Behold some of the clouds in 

“ which we must look for the coming of the Son 

“ of Man.’ At last, his Lord, for whom he \ j 
had been long wishing, “‘ Lord come, I have ‘ 
“ been a great while ready for thy coming!” | 
at last, Isay, his Lord came, and fetched him : 
away into the joy of his Lord. 

He fell into some .languishing, ‘attended : 
with a fever, which ina few days brought him i 
into the pangs (may I say? or joys) of death ; : 
and while he lay in these, Mr. Walter coming 
to him, he said to him, “ Brother, thou art 
«« welcometo my very soul. Pray, retireto my 
“< study for me, and give me leave to be gone ;” 
meaning that he should not, by petitions to 
heaven for his life, detain him here. It was in 
these fits of languor, that speaking about the 
work of the Gospel among the Indians, he ex- 
pressed himself after this heavenly manner. 
“« There isa cloud (said he) a dark cloud upon 
«“ the work of the Gospel among the poor Indi- 
«ans. The Lord revive and prosper that work, 


« and grant it may live when lam dead. It is 
“a Work, 
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“a work, which I have been doing much and 
“Jong about. But what was the word I spoke 
«last? I recall that word, My doing; alas 
« they have been poor and small and lean do- 
“ings, and I will be the man that shall throw 
« the first stone at them all.” 

It has been observed, that they who have 
spoke many considerable things in their lives, 
usually speak few at their deaths. But it was 
otherwise with our Eliot, who after much 
speech of and for God in his life-time, uttered 
some things little short of oracles on his death- 
bed ; which it isa thousand pities were not more 
exactly regarded and recorded. One of his last 
expressions was, Welcome joy! and at last his 
breath went away, calling upon the standers 
by, to Pray, pray, pray ! which was the thing 
in which so vast a portion of it had been before 
employed. 

This was the peace, in the end of this perfect 
and upright man. He expressed once, I think, 
a pleasant fear, that the old saints of his ac- 
quaintance, especially those two dearest neigh- 
bours of his, Cotton of Boston, and Mather of 
Dorchester, which were got safe to heaven be- 
fore him, would suspect him to be gone the 
wrong way, because he staid so long behind 
them. But they are now together with a bles- 
sed Jesus, beholding of his glory, and cele- 
brating the high praises of Him that has called 
them into his marvellous light. Whether hea- 
ven was any more heaven to him, because of 
his findiug there so many saints with whom he 
once had his delicious and celestial intimacy, 
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yea, and so many saints which’ had been the 
seals of his own ministry, in this lower. world, 
{ cannot say; but it would be heaven enough 
to him to go to that Jesus whom he had loved, 


preached, served, and in whom he had been - 


long assured “ All fulness dwells.”? In that 
heaven I now leave him; but not without ex- 
elaiming “ Blessed will be the day, O blessed 
“« the day of our arrival in the glorious assem- 
“bly of spirits with which this great saint is 
“ now rejoicing.” If the dust of dead saints 
could give us any protection,, we are not with- 
out it: hereis a spot of American soil that will 
afford a rich crop of it atthe “ Resurrection of 
“ the just.” Poor New-England has been, as 
Glastonbnry of old was called, “ A burying- 
“ place of Saints :’’ hut we cannot see a more 
terrible prognostic than tombs filling apace 
with such bones as those of the renowned Eliot; 
the whole building of this country trembles at 
the fall of such a pillar. 

For many months before he died he would 
often cheerfully tell us, “ That he was shortly 
*‘ going to heaven, and that he would carry a 
“ deal of good news thither with him. He said 
«‘he would carry tidings to the old founders of 
“ New-England, which were now in glory, that 
‘ church-work was yet carried on among us; 
“ that the number of our churches was conti- 
““nually increasing; and that the churches 
“ were still kept as big as they were, by the 
“ daily additions of those that shall be saved.” 
But the departure of such as he from us, will 
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diminish apace the occasions of such happy 
tidings. ; 

What shall we now say? Our Ehiot himself ~ 
used most affectionately to bewail the death of 
all useful men: yet if one brought him the no- 
tice of such a thing with any despondencies, or 
said, “ O sir, such a one is dead, what shall 
« wedo?” he would answer, “ Well, but God 
« lives, Christ lives, the Old Saviour of New- 
« England yet lives, and he will reign till all 
« his enemies are made his footstool.” This, 
and only this consideration have we to relieve 
us; and let it be accompanied with our addres- 
ses to the God of the spirits of all flesh, that 
there may be Timothies raised up in the room 
of our departed Pauls; and that when our Mo- 
ses’s are gone, the spirit which was in those 
brave men, may be put upon the surviving 
elders of our Israel. 

The last thing that ever our Eliot put off, 
was the care of all the churches, which with a 
most apostolical and evangelical temper he 
was continually solicitous about. When the 
churches of New-England were under a very 
uncomfortable prospect, by the advantage 
which men that sought the ruin of those holy 
and reformed societies, had obtained against 
them, God put it into the heart of one well 
kuown in these churches, to take a voyage into 
England, that he might by his mediation at 
Whitehall divert the storms that were then 
impending over us. It is not easy to express 
with what affection our aged Eliot prosecuted 
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this undertaking ; and what thanksgiving he 
rendered unto God for any hopeful successes 
of it. But because one of the last times, and, 
for ought | know, the last, of his ever setting 
pen to paper in the world, was upon this occa- 
sion; | shall transcribe a short letter, which 
was written by the shaking hand, that had 
heretofore deserved so well from the church 
of God, but was now taking its leave of writing 
for ever. It was written to the person that 
was engaging for us, and thus it ran: 


«* Reverend and beloved, Mr. Increase Mather, 


«| cannot write. Read Neh. ii. 10. When 

« Sanballat the Horonite, and Tobijah the ser- 

« vant, the Ammonite, heard of it, it grieved 

““ them exceedingly, that there was come a man 

“to seek the welfare of the children of Israel. 

«« Let thy blessed soul feed full and fat upon 

‘«‘ this and other Scriptures. All other things I 
« leave to other men ; and rest, 

* Your loving brother, 
* JoHN ELIoT.” 


These two or three lines manifest the care of 
the churches which breathed in this great old 
man, as long as he had a breath to draw in the 
world. And siace he has left few like him for 
a comprehensive and universal regard unto the 
prosperity of all the flocks in tiis Wilderness, 
we have little now to comfort us in the loss of 
one so like a Patriarch among us, butonly this ; 
that our churches, it may be hoped, have still 
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sole interest in the cares of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who walks in the midst ofthe golden can- 
dlesticks. Lord, make our churches and keep 
them yet golden candlesticks! Amen. 

But I have not obtained the end of this his- 
tory, nor may I Jet this history come to an 
end, until I do with some importunity bespeak 
the endeavours of good men every where, to 
labour in that harvest which the Blessed ELIOT 
justly counted worthy of his utmost pains and 
cares. It was the confession of Themistocles, 
that the victories of Miltiades would not let 
him sleep in quietness ; may those of our Eliot 
raise a like emulation in those that have now 
seen the life of this evangelical hero. Let not 
New-England be the only protestant country — 
that shall do any notable thing for the propa- 
gation of the faith, unto those dark corners of 
the earth which are full of cruel habitations. 
But the addresses of so mean a person as my- 
self, are like to prevail but little abroad with 
men of learning and figure in the world. How- 
ever, I shall presume to utter my wishes in the 
sight of my readers; and it. is possible that 
the great God, who despises not the prayer of 
the poor, may by the influences of his Holy 
Spirit, upon the hearts of some whose eyes ure 
upon these lines, givea blessed answer thereunto. 

Wherefore, may the people of New-England, 
be so far politic as well as religious, as parti- 
cularly to make a mission of the Gospel unto 
the mighty nations of the Western Indians who 
lately(as itis credibly affirmed) had such a mea- 
sure of wickedness and insolence in them, as to 
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shoot a volley of great and small shot against 
the heavens, ‘in revenge upon the man in the 
heavens, as they called our Lord, whom they 
counted the author of the heavy calamities 
which newly have distressed them, be found a 
spared by our long-suffering Lord. If a king | 
of the West-Saxons long since ascribed all the 
disasters on any of their affairs. to negligencies 
in this point, methinks the New-Englanders 
may not count it unreasonable in this way to 
seek their own prosperity. Shall we do what 
we can that our Lord Jesus may bestow upon 
America, which may more justly be called 
Columba, that salutation “ O my dove!” 

May the several planters that live upon the 
labours of their negroes, no more be guilty of 
such prodigious wickedness, as to deride, neg- 
lect, and oppose all due means of bringing 
their poor negroes unto our Lord ; but may the 
masters, of whom God will one day require the 
souls of the slaves committed unto them, see 
to it, that, like Abraham, they have catechised 
servants ; and not imagine that the Almighty = 
God made. so many thousands of reasonable - 
creatures for nothing but to serve the lusts of 
epicures or the gains of mammonists, lest the 
God of heaven, out of mere pity, if not justice, 
unto those unhappy blacks, be provoked unto 
a vengeance which may not without horror be 
thought vpon: Lord, when shall we see Ethi- 
opians read thy Scriptures with understand- 
ing! : | | 
May the English nation do what may be 
done, that the Welch may not be “ Date 
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“ for the lack of knowledge,’ lest our indispo-, 
-sition to do for their souls bring upon us all 


those judgments of heaven which Gildas their 
countryman once told them they suffered for 
their disregard unto ours; and may the massa- 
cres of the English by the Irish, awaken the 
English to consider whether they have done 


enough to reclaim the Irish from the Popish 


bigotries and abominations with which they 
have been intoxicated. ’ 

May the several factories and companies, 
whose concerns lie in Asia, Africa, or America, 
be persuaded, as Jacob once, and before him 
his grand-father Abraham was, that they al- 
ways owe unto God certain proportions of their 


possessions ; by the honest payments of which 


they would certainly secure and enlarge their 
enjoyment of the principal; but that they are 
under a very particular obligation to communi- 
cate of their spiritual things unto those heathen, 
by whose carnal things they are enriched: 
And may they therefore make it their study, to 
employ some able and pious ministers, for the 
instruction of those infidels with whom they 
have to deal, and honourably support such mi- 

nisters, in that employment. - | 
May the poor Greeks, Armenians, Musco- 
yites, and others, in the Eastern countries, 
wearing the name of Christians, that have lit- 
tle preaching, and no printing, and few Bibles, 
or good books, now at last be furnished with 
Bibles, orthodox catechisms, and practical trea- 
tises by the charity of England ; and may our 
presses provide good stores of good books for 
them, 
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them, in their own tongues, to be scattered 
among them. Who knows what convulsions 
might be hastened upon the whole Mahometan 
world by such an extensive charity ! 

May sufficient numbers of great, wise, rich, 
learned, and godly men in the three kingdoms, 
procure well-composed societies, by whose 
united counsels the noble design of evangelizing’ 
the world, may be more effectually carried on ; 
and if some generous persons will of their own 
accord combine for such consultations, who can 
tell, but. like some other celebrated societies 
heretofore formed from such small beginnings, 
they may soon have that countenance of autho- 
rity which may produce very glorious effects, 
and give opportunity to gather vast contribu- 
tions from all well-disposed people, to assist 
and advance the progress of Christianity. 

Lastly, may many worthy men, who find 
their circumstances will allow of it, get the lan- 
guage of some nations that are not yet brought 
home to God, and wait upon the divine provi- 
dence, for God’s leading them to, and owning 
them in their apostolical undertakings. Thus 
let them see, whether while we at home in the 
midst of wearisome temptations, are angling 
with rods, which now and then catch one soul 
for our Lord, they shall not be fishing with 
nets, which will bring in many thousands of 
those, concerning whom with unspeakable joy 
inthe day of the Lord, they may say, “‘ Behold, 
« T, and the children which God has given me!” 
Let them see, whether, supposing they should 
prosper no farther than to “ Preach the gospel of 
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“ the kingdom in all the world, for a witness 
“ untoall nations,” yet theend which isthen to 
come, will not bring to them the more happy 
lot, wherein they shall stand, that are found so 
doing. * 

Let no man be discovraged by the difficul- 
ties which will be ready to clog such attempts; 
for ] will take leave so to translate the words 
of the wise man, in Prov. xxvii. 4. “ Who is 
* able to stand before zeal?” | am well satis- 
fied, thet if men had the wisdom, to “ discern 
“ the signs of the times” they would be all at 
work to spread the name of Jesus into all the 
corners of the earth. Grant it, O my God; 
Lord Jesus come quickly. 


THE END. 
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s¢ At a time when the Saered Writings are so 
generally diffused, and the knowledge of the eternal 
truths they contain so universally cultivated, the ap- 
pearance ofthis Translation we regard as extremely 
seasonable and appropriate. No one, we think, 
will hesitate to confess that the publication of a work, 
the express object of which is to direct the student 
in his course through lhe Inspired Volume, is at 
once auxiliary to the promotion of true religion, 
and of inestimable advantage to all who are anxious 
to ascertain the real grounds of their faith....Of the 
merits of the TRANSLATOR, it is our pleasing duty to 
speak in laudatory terms. The Nores annexed 
claim much praise for their Learning, Judgment, 
and Ability; and are replete with evidence of ex- 

tensive Bibliographical Research. 
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gent readers of the Bible in general, and especially 
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men of his time, he was not more distinguished for 
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